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ARE YOU LOW-SPIRITED ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Worry is worse than work—makes a man 
sick quicker. Worry comes largely from ner- 
vousness. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate clears 
the brain and strengthens the nerves. 





Furniture prices have for some years 
been downward, owing to several 
causes, but we look for no further 
decline. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
1027 MARKET ST., 
Philadelphia 





Swarthmore Conference. 


Copies of Large Group in Platinum, 16x20, $3.00 


Silver Prints or Bromide, 16x20, . 


1.50 
8xI0 size, 


.50 
SEND FOR ‘List. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 
1307 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





RIEND WHO HAS HAD HOSPITAL TRAIN- 
ing, and been engaged in nursing for the last 
twelve years, wants Obstetric and general 

nursing. Address 80, this Office. 

OUN D. —A HEAVY, BLACK AND GRAY 
wool shawl was left in the Dean’s Parlor, at 
Swarthmore College, just before the opening 

of the Conference. It waits an owner. 


EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 314, 
No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 


and Conventions reported verbatim. Liter- 


ary and scientific matter a specialty. 
ASADENA, CAL. PLEASANT, Ww ELL FUR 
nished rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Centrally located. Address CARRIE M. 
HAZARD, 99 N. Maringo Ave. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 
To RENT, W ITH BOARD, A PLEASANT, 8RD- 
floor front room, at 1603 Girard Avenue. Gen- 
tlemen, or ladies engaged during the day, 
preferred. Terms moderate. 


JY ANTED.—BOARD FOR ELDERLY MAN, A 
Friend, in Philadelphia, preferably in a 
private Friends’ family. 

Address “‘ BOARD,” this Office. 


J ANTED, BY A YOUNG LADY, POSITION 
as stenograpber and type writer, or for 
general office work. Several years’ expe- 
No. 81, this Office. 


rience. 
ANTED. —POSITION “AS SP -ECIAL AGE NT 
/ with a Philadelphia or New York Insur- 
ance Company. Address ‘‘EX PERIENCE,” 
this Office. 


ANTED, TO COMPLETE SETS FOR PUB- 
lie and private libraries, copies of Phila- 
delpbia Yearly Meeting Extracts—mostly 

before 1860. Address J. M. TRUMAN, JR., 1500 
Race 8t., Philad’a 


W 





OUNG FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS 
senemnaper, or to do sewing. No. 78, this 
Office 


EB LISA H. SCHOFIELD, — 


No. 9 SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET, 
(Former Studio, 1420 Chestnut St., destroyed by fire.) 
Lessons given and orders filled in Oil, Water Color, 
China, Tapistry painting, etc. Crayon Portraits a 


specialty. 
CAROLINE RAU, ™ “Piisdelphia. 


Plain [iillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


‘« Lyrics of Quakerism. e 


Seventy y poems, , 276 pages, handsomely illustrated 
Desirable for library or table; an acceptable gn 
Price, $1 50 and $1.25, accordin, ‘HoBER to — ing. nt 

postpaid by ELLWOOD 1 
an ” Penna. 


For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK “ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 








BALTIMORE YEARLY ” MEETING. 


Railroad Arrangements. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching —. 
more Yearly Meeting, are informed that arran 
ments have been made with the railroad compan 
so that those near the following railroads can o 
tain excursion tickets to Baltimore and return at 
special rates, one and one-third fare. 

By applyin personally or by letter to the under- 
signed, or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, 
southwest corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, card orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division, 
Philadelphia and Erie Division, United Railroads 
of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, 
Philadelphia & Baltimore Central Railroad, Balti- 
more & Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Rail- 
way, and the Alexandria and Fredericksburg 
Railway. Alsothe Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
east of the Ohio river and south of New York city, 
ad = leased or affiliated lines within these 

imits. 

Sales of tickets from the 21st to the 28th of Tenth 
month, inclusive, with limit of expiration Eleventh 
month 4, 1896. 

These orders are not valid if eee at any 

int where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 

ve cents. When orders are to be a by 
mail, a two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay 
postage. Applicants will state specifically what 
railroad or what system they wish to come over. 
EDWARD STABLER, JR. 
7 N. Calvert St., Balto. 
W. THOMAS STARR. 
North and Centre Sts., Balto. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 
Lodging Arrangements. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the 
accommodation for lodging furnished at Park Ave- 
nue meeting-house, Baltimore, are requested to 
forward their applications as promptly as possible. 
The rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth- 
day evening, 23d of Tenth month, for those who 
wish to attend the sessions of the meeting of 
ministers and elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting house, or who may prefer to lodge else- 
where, rd or 9 or both, can be obtained 
in the neighborh at a moderate cost. The Com- 
mittee is prepared to furnish names and residences 
of tnose who offer such accommodations. 

a may be addressed to any of the fol- 
lowing Friends: 
CHALKLEY HOLT, 817 W. North Ave.. Balto. 
SALLIE H. STARR, 308 E. Townsend 8t., Balto. 
Sub-Com. of the Committee on Entertainment, or to 
BERTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., Balto. 
Secretary of the General Committee. 

N. B.—In making a Friends will please 
name the day on which they expect to reach Bal- 
timore. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. : 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobb Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Stree Philedaonia, street above Race), 

Penna. 


8. RB. RICHARDS, "heen SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the J issippi River 


& discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the | 


price $1.50 per annum. 


To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will | 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 734 cents per 
line each insertion, two times. 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, 
Drarts, or Post-oFr FICE MoNEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. a> Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE; PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of grt fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, well-equipped gymnasium ; 
manual! training in wood and metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY. 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter coliege. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


MARTIN ACADEMY. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of | 
Primary, 


Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si udy 
For catalogue address. 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
_—— located near the Hariem Railroad, one 

our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupi 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


For longer insertion | 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cini. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 
Circulars on Application. 





| GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue con Z _ 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 
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Mirrors, Pictures, || 
Frames, ete. 
Fiaming of Studies for 
pupils a specialty. 
= mrt | 
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Ivory SOAP 


It FLOATS 


“A cold bath is a good tonic and nerve bracer.” 





if 


Ivory Soap is used, it is a beautifier as well. 


Delsarte Dress Reform. 


CORSETS AND CoMFoRT should be inseparable 
companions, and they are when the Delsarte Corset 
is worn. Being made hipless, they give perfect 
freedom of motion and yet are VERY SHAPELY 
AND STYLISH. 

“I never had so comfortable a_ corset.’ 
“ Wouldn't know I had a corset on,” etc., are re 
marks often heard in the Delsarte Corset Pariors 

The Waist and Bust Girdle are also the perfection 
of comfort. 

Mothers are interested in the Department of 
Children and Infant Wear. Complete outfit of 
Arnold’s Gertrude Suits and that book of priceless 
value to women, “* TOKOLOGY.” 


Agency for Philade)phia. 
MISS M. F. MOORE, 
1232 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
THe PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
Society OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 
oF Irs TESTIMONIES. 


By JoHN J. CORNELL, 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Ecuors. (Poems. ) 


By Howarp J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1.00. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. GArp- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 
For Sale by 
BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE SALE 


LADIES’, MISSES’, 


— 


FINE SHOES 


Ls Merah eeeeeestaton 


AND CHILDREN’S 
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In about one month we move next door into our New Store, now building at 


45 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 
EVERYTHING IN OUR STOCK SACRIFICED 
BEFORE WE GO. 


SOME STRAWS. 


About 200 pairs Women’s Fine Shoes reduced from all prices to $2.00 


All our Children’s Shoes, sizes 5 to 8, reducedto. . . . 
Lot of Children’s Shoes, sizes 814 to 10%, reduced to. 
Lot of Misses’ Shoes, sizes 11 to 2, reduced to . 
Boys’ and Youths’ Fine Calf-skin Shoes, reduced to . 
Terms of sale: No goods returnable after 5 days. 


1.00 
1 25 
1.50 
2.25 


“ee 


No goods charged. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


47 N. Thirteenth St., below Arch. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XLIII. 
Let us all resolve in the strength of God to live up to 
what we agree in, before we fall out so miserably about the 
rest in which we differ WILLIAM PENN. 


From his letter, in October 1688, to Secretary Popple. 
ney’s Life of Penn, p. 331.) 


(See Jan- 


EVENTIDE. 


AT cool of day, with God I walk 
My garden’s grateful shade ; 

I hear his voice among the trees, 
And I am not afraid. 


I see His presence in the night— 
And, though my heart is awed, 

I do not quail beneath the sight 
Or nearness of my God. 


His hand that shuts the flowers to sleep 
Each in its dewy fold, 

Is strong my feeble life to keep, 
And competent to hold. 


I cannot walk in darkness long,— 
My light is by my side ; 

I cannot stumble or go wrong, 
While following such a guide. 


He is my star and my defense,— 
How shall I fail or fall? 

My helper is Omnipotence ! 
My ruler ruleth all! 


The powers below and powers above 
Are subject to His care: 
I cannot wander from His love 
Who loves me everywhere. 
—Caroline A. Mason. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, held at Waynesville, Ohio, 
convened for the first time in joint session, has rivaled, 
if possible, in interest and fervor of spirit, the remark- 
able gatherings at Swarthmore. One Friend who had 
consented to the change with some misgiving, publicly 
expressed himself entirely satisfied, feeling that such an 
expression was due from him. Certainly all will endorse 
the statement that in overflow of spirit and earnest con- 
cern for the salvation of souls from the selfish prompt- 
ings that do so easily beset us, and from all that would 
injure or detract from the purity of body, mind, and 
spirit, which must mark the true disciple of Jesus, it 
would be difficult to find a counterpart of the meeting 
just closed. Old, young, and middie-aged alike seemed 
interested in all the business that came before us. The 
rain fell steadily, sometimes heavily, during the entire 
time until Fourth-day evening, but it seemed to have no 
power to depress the spirits of those who had gathered to 
worship God by the true consecration of whatever talent 
they possessed to the service of the meeting. 

Isaac Wilson, of Genesee Yearly Meeting, and Rachel 
N. Mather, with her companion, Hannah A. Reeves, of 
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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, were very acceptably with 


us and so quickly endeared themselves to us that we 
could draw no lines between those of different yearly 
meetings, for we seemed to be of one household, deeply 
concerned only ‘‘to be about our Father’s business.’’ 
How good it is to be so engaged, and how truly does it 
lift one out of the selfish sorrows, interests, and ambi- 
tions which lead us into ruts from which only love to 
our Heavenly Father and the world can extricate us. 

Not only did we welcome amongst us those who came 
with minutes of endorsement from other yearly meet- 
ings, but on the same footing stood those without min- 
utes, and those from other religious bodies who desired 
to sit with us at the Master’s table to serve or be served 
as he might direct. Asin the days of old, the Lord of 
the Feast had ‘‘ robes of righteousness ’’ (the clothing of 
the spirit that results from evident obedience to the 
command to do only that which is right in the sight of 
God, regardless of previous attainment) enough for all, 
and as of old the choice lay with the individual as to the 
putting them on. And again, as of old, those who re- 
fused to don them had no part in the feast, being unable 
to feed others or themselves be fed. 

The first voice heard on First-day expressed the 
earnest desire of many present that the ‘‘ bread of life’’ 
might be divided amongst the disciples that all present 
might be fed, and our entire assurance that such would 
be the case if all would lay aside their own way, work, 
and thoughts, that the Holy Spirit might lead us to wor- 
ship aright. When we are baptized, that is, controlled by 
his holy spirit, we will be able to enjoy what we hear, 
see, and feel ; but the heart must be prepared, being the 
temple of the living God. Then will his presence give 
life, light, and liberty. Darkness and light cannot 
dwell together. We must choose between them. What 
is life worth without the comfort and consolation of the 
presence of God? If we will drive selfishness from the 
heart God will come and dwell there, and we may walk 
in the way of holiness before him. 

‘* Why art thou wroth, and why is thy countenance 
fallen? If thou doest well shalt thou not be accepted ? 
And if not, sin lieth at the door.’’ These words intro- 
duced a searching inquiry into our spiritual condition. 
Professedly gathered to worship God, we might well ask 
what kind of a God are we professing to worship? What 
is our knowledge of God rather, for de/ef is not enough. 
What kind of a God have we knowledge of? Let us 
begin at the beginning with this most important of all 
questions, concerning the welfare of our immortal souls. 

We are convened in a house prepared for the especial 
purpose of gathering to worship God, and the religious 
world is too prone to leave their worship and service 
there, forgetting too much when out in the world. What 
is the character of the God we are professing to worship? 
Regardless of every denominational distinction and differ- 
ence, there are points of belief on which we all agree ex- 
actly, and it is better to find to what extent we can agree 
and harmonize than to discover the points of difference. 
We all profess to believe in an unchangeable God, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. We read that God 


‘talked with man ’’ in the early days, and if he is un- 
‘ 











changeable, he must be talking to man to-day in much 
the same way. The revelation between God the Father, 
and man is much the same. The change is only slight, 
and due to changes in man’s surroundings and educational 
influences. 

Man is susceptible to revelations as to what is highest, 
purest, and best, and has the power and ability to under- 
stand and comprehend, to hear and receive the impres- 
sions of what we call ‘‘ divine inspiration,’’ which is no 
other than God talking with man in the garden of Eden, 
according to the first account given, telling him what to 
do and what to leave undone. If God is unchanged he 
is talking to man in the same way to-day, and he does 
not leave man unacquainted with the penalty that is at- 
tached to disobedience. There is but one simple com- 
mandment, that he must attend to himself: ‘‘ Dress this 
garden I have given thee, and keep it, and do not neglect 
it. Do not eat of one of the trees—the knowledge of 
good and evil. Thou mayest partake of ali that seemest 
to thee good, but touch not that which thou knowest to 
be evil.’’ (Is there any room here to knowingly sow wild 
oats ?) 

To those who are questioning and inquiring as to the 
literal meaning of the record, and asking, What is its 
value to me to-day? I would say, the work of creation 
has never been finished, and never will be so long as the 
Creator exists. 

“‘ The human heart is nature’s field 
Where God the seed doth sow, 
And where the human wi//, will yield 
God's kingdom there will grow.’’ 

God said, ‘*‘ Let there be light,’’ and there ¢s light in 
each human heart, and it is sufficient to guide his daily 
steps, if he will keep his eye single to it. The various 
human powers, passions, and propensities are the trees 


given us to dress and keep, and as we use them according 
to divine direction and knowledge as to what is good, we 
may enjoy their fruits, but they are never to be abused or 
neglected, or to be permitted to injure or destroy us, but 


on the contrary they were given to bless us. We will 
receive our wages for the care of the garden—proper care 
resulting in right doing will bring peace and joy; neglect 
or abuse which results in unholy lives, will assurely bring 
misery and unhappiness. 

When thou art dissatisfied with the conditions of thy 
life, remember what he has been telling man from the 
beginning, ‘‘ If thou doest well thou shalt be accepted, 
but if not, sin lieth at thy door.’’ I did not place any 
sin in thy nature, I said it was good, and very good, but 
I told thee that sin lies just outside the door of thy 
heart, ready to come in whenever thee refuses to do right. 
Thy sin originates in thy own heart ; it is not inherited, 
and thou canst overcome it if thou wilt obey my voice, 
and thou canst avoid committing it if thou wilt obey the 
impression in thine own heart,—this is right, I would 
better do it, or this is wrong, I would better leave it 
undone. 

God works through human instrumentalities, human 
hearts and hands and life and love, and all disturbances 
arising between the members of the human family are 
the result of the failure of human lives to come up to 
this standard of right living which God has set up. Let 
us willingly acknowledge the responsibility that rests 
upon us, for we are indeed, in a sense, our brother’s 
keeper. Let us follow the example of the little boy who 
listened to his father’s prayer that God would not forget 
the poor, and said at its conclusion, ‘‘ Father, If I had 
as much wheat in my barn as you have, I would answer 
that prayer myself.’’ Let us acknowledge God’s author- 
ity in our lives, reason together with him (not with 


ourselves), and then accept the revelation of truth that 
comes to us, and fashion our lives in accordance with 
it. Let us use our reason as a gift from God, but never 
abuse it. 

Another speaker impressed the thought that the Christ 
that ‘‘ prepares a place for us,’’ is the love and power of 
God in our own souls, and the place where he comes to 
prepare it is in our own hearts. When we wait for some 
one to do the work of building our character, vicari- 
ously, for us, it will never be done. 

A prayer of thankfulness was offered to our gracious 
and merciful Father for his kindness unto us all the days 
of our life, and for the words which had led us to con- 
sider our relationship unto him, and unto our fellow be- 
ings, and especially for the gift of the knowledge of thy 


} presence in each and every human soul, and for the 


ability to appreciate the efforts of others in our behalf, 
and that we may endeavor to obtain acceptance with 
thee, by obedience to the law which thou hast placed in 
our hearts, giving us an understanding of thy will under 
the influence of thy Divine and Holy Spirit. For all 
these blessings we thank thee. Help us to be faithful 
unto our knowledge, that we may be indeed approved 
standard-bearers to thy truth. We thank thee for this 
consciousness of being acceptable in thy sight as we are 
obedient to thy law. And to those that are weak in the 
flesh, wilt thou be particularly considerate of their con- 
dition that they may be bowed in submission unto thee. 
I pray for that condition for which we a// must pray—to 
be what thou wouldst have us to be,—and whatever ser- 
vice or manifestation of our love unto thee or to our 
fellow beings thou mayst call for, wilt thou help us to 
accomplish it. 

Again, our Father, we feel to thank thee for what we 
have heard, for we realize that according to our under- 
standing it is the gospel of truth unto men. We do be- 
lieve, according to our understanding of thee and the 
teachings of the blessed Jesus, that we have heard a gos- 
pel of truth proclaimed to the children of men this day. 
May it find lodgment in many hearts. We thank thee 
that thy Spirit is at work in the hearts of thy children 
everywhere, in every part of the universe, teaching them 
and bringing away from things which do hinder and bar 
their progress in the right way. Help those who do not 
see clearly thy light to open their hearts and minds and 
let in thy light which will enlighten every man and wo- 
man. Help us to submit ourselves, soul and body, unto 
thee, that thou mayst teach us thyself. Help us to come 
as little children, that the Great Teacher, which we rec- 
ognize to be thy Holy Spirit, which is nigh and round 
about every one of us, may teach and guide us. 

We pray that none may be discouraged, but press 
forward by that way which seemeth to them right. May 
we comprehend the light more fully, and understand thee 
more fully. 

May the difficulties that arise from the new way of 
meeting together be adjusted with ease and comfort. 

Attention was called to the fact that while it is true 
that the gift of God’s love is universal, the people 
who belong to this Society should be able to make a 
clearer explanation of truths along the line of advanced 
thought, because of the profession we make and have 
made, that all should be led by the voice of God speak- 
ing in the individual soul. This brings a great privilege 
but it also brings great responsibility, making us share 
with God the duty of giving it to the world, which is 
not always ready to receive new interpretations gladly, 
and in a loving spirit. 

The speaker was glad that there is a remnant still 
faithful to belong to this organization, to apply for mem- 














bership in it because of conviction that our profession of | 
faith is pure, and true, as well as simple and plain. 

All present were cordially invited to remain with us 
during the transaction of business, and the desire was 
expressed that the words we might hear, and had heard, 
might sink deep into our hearts and produce results in 
harmony with them, 

A few earnest words of encouragement were given to 
the young, not to imagine that a great gulf lay between 
them and the more experienced ones, but to let the words, 
even though they might be few, that were pressing for 
utterance find expression, as the work of the meeting 
called them forth. Never fear to dare to do right or to 
say the word that is good, and comes fresh from a loving 
heart. This is ministry, pure and true, and the same in 
quality as that which we all acknowledge from the lips of 
one who speaks to many hearts, after years of loving 
service. It all comes from the same Supreme Power and 
influence, and differs only in degree, all that is required 
is a little more obedience and a little less fear, in attend- 
ing to the impression to duty, not setting them aside as 
human desires, or too small to be of value. The life and 
interest in the meeting depend upon the faithfulness with 
which the little duty is performed. And this belongs 
largely to youthful hearts, who may be inspired only to 
express their approval in one or two words, but it is none 
the less required on that account. Let none be unfaith- 
ful or deterred by probable consequences. 

Gratitude was expressed that the Lord had not 
forgotten this part of His vineyard, and encouragement 
given to make necessary sacrifices to attend yearly, 
quarterly, and monthly meetings, that they may be 
kept up. 

We were cautioned not to pass too hastily over any 
part of the business, particularly the epistles, lest some 
beautiful thoughts that should find lodgment in the heart 
might be overlooked. F. M. R. 

(Conclusion to Follow ) 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHER RELIGIONS. 


Paper read at the Conference of English Friends on Foreign Mis- 
sion work, at Darlington, Ninth month 21, by Anne W. Richardson. 
As the paper is somewhat long, we have slightly abridged it. 
MopERN philosophy began to be when the barren slum- 
ber of the medieval schools was broken by Descartes’ 
inquiry into the meaning of human consciousness and 
personality. His watchward was ‘‘ Back to Man.’’ 
Modern science was born, when from the fruitless logic 
of centuries,—in whose meshes the best minds had been 
entangled without result on life of knowledge,—Bacon 
shook himself free with a protest on behalf of observa- 
tion and experiment. Back to Nature, he said. A new 
era in religion opened when a great traditional falsehood, 
which had gradually taken form in the Church of Rome 
and spread its blight over the Christian world, was un- 
veiled by the spiritual sincerity of one man, whose per- 
sonal religious experience broke through the limitations 
of his age with the cry ‘‘ Back to the Bible.’’ On the 
same principle, only carried to a further and truer con- | 
clusion, George Fox and the early Friends made their 
watchword, Back to the Sources, inner as well as outer, — 
back to first principles—back to Christ. 

And so the chief characteristic of early Quakerism 
was its endeavor to learn and to reproduce the thoughts 
of the Most High, to discover the divine values, and to 
estimate the facts of life in the divine light shed on every 
willing heart, as the revelation of God in Christ through 
his apostles was ‘‘ opened’’ to it. Every such attempt 
will have two results. It will bring the authors of it to a 
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point beyond the high-water mark of the usual contem- 
porary belief, and it will combine elements of truth 
which are not only paradoxical, but inconsistent, to the 
ordinary mind. 

And we see these two effects plainly enough in the 
history of early Quakerism in regard to many questions, 
and not least in their attitude to the non-Christian world. 

From their fundamental principle that all true relig- 
ion must be first of inner significance to the spiritual 
nature of man, and that all outer modes of religion are 
secondary, and hence that no structure of external ordi- 
nances or system of theology can be essential to the sal- 
vation of any human soul, their minds were prepared to 
embrace all the world in a religious fellowship of love 
and sympathy, and to meet on a common ground those 
who had never heard of Christ. 

Long before the modern style of comparative religion 
had opened the eyes of thinking Christians to see how 
God can speak ‘‘ by divers portions and in divers ways ’’ 
to those outside the limit of the revelation recorded in 
the Scriptures,—George Fox and his friends had drunk 
deeply enough of the spirit of the highest utterances of 
the Hebrew prophets, and of the ultimate revelation in 
our Lord and his apostles, to realize the fact. That close 
acquaintance with the consciousness of their divine 
Master which they enjoyed in common with all the apos- 
tolic succession of the saints of God, as well as their 
personal devotion to him as their Redeemer, could not 
but give them wider views of God’s salvation than were 
held by many around them, and at the same time turned 
each of their lives into a missionary history in itself. 

To them the Most High was indeed ‘‘ no respecter of 
persons,’’ and their message of redemption was one which 
affected every human soul. His love constrained them, 
and his command became their watchword. And though 
not many of their foreign journeys were, I think, under- 
taken primarily to preach Christ to the heathen, yet ina 
day of exclusive and narrow sympathies, such as we can 
scarcely realize, it was their special distinction constantly 
to urge on all Christians settled in foreign lands that they 
ought to share the gift of the gospel with their less 
favored brothers. 

It is not difficult to understand the state of opinion 
about non-Christian peoples in the England of middle 
ages. In the first place, with the exception of the Turk, 
whose destruction rather than his conversion was the 
object of the Crusades, little was known or thought of 
the world without. It is true that where the Spirit of 
Christ shines most vividly, as in Francis of Assisi, so like 
George Fox amid so much unlikeness, we see a longing to 
reach the outcasts in other lands. And a man like 
Tauler, who, with his fellows, the Friends of God, in the 
13th century, saw more deeply into God’s truth than 
others in the hard, ignorant, ecclesiastical world around 
them, incurred the odium of heresy from his own Do- 
minican order for recognizing that God’s word and 
power could reach the hearts of such heathen as ‘‘ sought 
after him if haply they might find him.’’ But these 
cases were very rare, and when the Reformation dis- 
turbed the sleep of centuries aJl Christendom was so busy 
with settling its own disputes that we find but little 
thought of the heathen. 

Still it was a subject that entered into polemics if not 
into practical consideration. To the Christian theology 
of the time one cannot but admit that God seemed a 
‘‘ respecter of persons.’’ The apparently, nay really, 
unequal distribution of privileges, religious and others, 
in this world, is a problem which reason has not solved, 
and of which only faith in God’s love and wisdom, anda 
heart to help, can abate the pressure. And in a measure 
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it exercised religious thinkers thea, though some of their 
conclusions are scarcely credible to us with our Quaker 
education. 

Tne Calvinists had their doctrine of election and 
reprobation, which they applied to the whole world, 
while even the ‘‘ Remonstrants’’ against this theory held 
that salvation was impossible without an outward knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures or of the Christian history. One 
would have thought that such a doctrine must have led to 
an inevitable outburst of missionary zeal, as the world 
widened before the imagination, and the fact that it did 
not (except in extremely rare instances, as among the 
Jesuits), bore natural fruit in the very cruelty and supine- 
ness of colonists in America and elsewhere towards In- 
dians and negroes, against which the early Friends strove 
so lovingly and manfully. 

It was in opposition to such limited views of God’s 
love and power that we find Friends expressing them- 
selves with no uncertain sound. Tothem it seemed once 
more the voice of the Old Dispensation in its narrowest 
Jewish rendering, the subtle and irreligious selfishness 
which grows upon the favored child as he regards the 
contrast between himself and his unhappier brother. 
And so, strong in the spirit of Jesus and of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, they saw that a universal temple 
had been opened, and in spite of those who practically 
would have made Christianity a favored and exclusive 
sect, they proclaimed it as the religion of humanity. 

It is needless to multiply quotations. The attitude 
of the early Friends in this respect may be summed up in 
three principles. (1) Christ, whose kingdom isa univer- 
sal one, has commanded us to proclaim to all nations the 
unspeakable blessings of the Gospel. (2) To do this in 
the spirit of his apostles, we must be all things to all men, 
that is, meet them on all possible common ground of 
love and fellowship as offspring of the same Father. 
(3) We goto them as we are bound to do, with the 
knowledge that God has been there before us in the dark- 
est times and hours of ignorance, that not a human soul 
is without a witaess for God to the truth of the words we 
speak, and that many souls amid gross surrounding dark- 
ness have ‘‘ touched God’s right hand in the darkness,”’ 
and like Cornelius ‘‘ have been accepted of him.’’ 

We note again that these principles, so wide-spread 
now, were then wholly beyond the ordinary horizon of 
religious thought. And secondly, that they combine 
truths and qualities which, like most of the higher veri- 
ties, seem incompatible from the standpoint of a lower 
plane of spiritual insight, but are absolutely fixed on a 
higher. Conviction and principle on a lower plane of 
spiritual life are apt to thin as thought widens; in the 
early Friends, as in the apostle Paul, fervor and charity, 
zeal and the broadest sympathies, love and insight, go 
hand in hand. 

Provided that our spiritual life is as deep and real as 
theirs, we can safely retain their convictions to-day, when 
the pendulum of thought has swung from bigotry and 
exclusiveness to the other extreme, an extreme which, 
under the cover of a tolerant optimism, too often hides 
indolence, carelessness, and a lack of the Christ-like 
spirit it simulates. 

A century ago, outside our Society, it was thought as 
necessary for a good Christian to believe that other relig- 
ions were from the devil, as that his own was from God. 
A wider knowledge of our fellows, a deeper study of 
origins, a truer philosophy, and above all, a sense of the 
universality of Christ’s power and presence, has changed 
the views of most thoughtful and spiritually-minded 
Christians. 











But ordinary opinion on such matters always repre 
sents the deeper religious conclusions run to seed, with a 
preference for the easy-going view, and now we are often 
told that it is intolerant to assert that in the Christian 
religion we have any special or consummate manifesta- 
tion of God, or that we are necessarily bound to confer 
its benefits on our fellows who know nothing of it. To 
this we must reply, that quite apart from the unspeakable 
cruelty, degradation, and wickedness which even a de- 
generate Christianity alleviates, it is of the very essence 
of the Christian faith to believe that in it we have an 
absolute and universal answer to the needs of mankind. 

If our Christianity is to be a victorious force, that is 
to say again if it is to be Christ’s Christianity, for us 
Christ our Lord must still be the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life, and while we recognize that other religions have 
lived by the truth that is in them, his religion must be for 
us the absolute religion and the highest revelation of God. 

We know now indeed that religion is not confined to 
this or that people, but is practically a universal phe- 
nomenon, a ‘‘note of the human race,’’ which cannot 
be derived from outward sources any more than thought 
or love. And it has been truly said that even crude and 
cruel forms of it indicate man’s dignity, for ‘‘ they are 
painful cries of the soul, torn from its centre and sepa- 
rated from its object.’’ 

The great religious systems of the world all marked 
at their outset an advance from surrounding degeneracy. 
There is no great religion (to quote Max Miiller) but 
says ‘‘ Do good, avoid evil,’’ and though we find in all 
times and spheres a fatal tendency to separate religion 
and morality, yet this can never be a permanent condi- 
tion in which mankind will rest, for the one is always 
formed without the other. 

And Christians who believe in Christ, and of all 
Christians the Society of Friends, need not fear a rever- 
ent, sympathetic, and honest study of other faiths, for it 
must only confirm the truth they hold. It will show, 
first, that while God leaves no soul unwarned and unvis- 
ited, in Joseph J. Gurney’s words, ‘‘ The immediate and 
perceptible guidance and government of the Holy Spirit 
are preéminently enjoyed by true believers in Christ, to 
whom are spoken the words, ‘ Ye have an unction from 
the Holy One, and know all things,’ or again, ‘ Ye need 
not that any man teach you.’ ’’ 

Secondly, it will help to show that there is and can 


| be no true severance of the Kingdom of Christ and the 
| kingdom of the Spirit. 
| that, while God speaks in divers manners to us—in his 


It will confirm our conviction 


Son to whom he gave not the Spirit by measure, he has 
spoken to us in a special and consummate form; and 


| that, without a spiritual faith founded on the historic 


facts of the Christian redemption, the highest perma 
nent results will ever be impossible. In certain spheres 
of philosophy and religion, not excepting our own So- 
ciety, there has always been a somewhat confused and 
confusing tendency to undervalue the historic fact and 
the historic Person whom the fact concerns, in the advo 
cacy of the highest sphere of spiritual life. But the con- 
viction that the true spiritual freedom advocated is for 
ever and inalienably rooted in the fact and the Person 
may, I think, be confirmed in a striking manner by the 
study of religions which have not been founded on the 
Christian revelation. In them, indeed, we find the 


| witness of the Spirit, but what feeble and flickering re- 


sponse we see even under the highest forms of faith apart 
from Christianity! what depths of degradation, in the 
‘**« dark places of the earth and in the abodes of cruelty.’’ 

Thirdly, we shall arrive at a fuller understanding and 
a more assured belief that all revelation is the complement 














rather than the subversion of the highest human reason 


and aspiration. In other and simpler words, we shall see 
more clearly than ever that Christ is indeed the ‘ Desire 
of all nations;’’ that the manifestation of God 
Son 1s a universal answer to the questioning, the longing, 
the striving of human hearts the world over, and a rem- 
edy for the impotence, the disease, the sin with which 
generations of men apart from the knowledge of him 
have so wearily and often so hopelessly struggled. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 


A MEETING IN AN OLD HOUSE. 


Ir may be of interest to those who have known or heard 
of ‘* Peach Pond,’’ to learn that there are occasionally 
meetings held there yet by Friends. The doors of the 
time-honored old house have been closed for several 
years. In former time there were dedicated Friends 
residing in the neighborhood who regularly held meet- 
ing, and the spirit now, when known that a Friends’ 
meeting will be held, indicates the nature of the seed 
sown. The people assemble desiring the simplicity of 
truth. During the summer of this year, there were two 
meetings held there on First-day afternoons, and on both 
occasions the house, which would hold nearly or quite 150 
persons, was well filled. We were privileged to be there 
on the last occasion. 

The place is nearly forty miles from New York City, 
in a beautiful part of Westchester county. We took the 
train at White Plains, on First-day morning, and returned 
at evening : we were joined by J. T. McDowell and Elias 
Underhill and son. We stopped at Purdy’s Station, and 
were kindly entertained by C. L. Hunt and wife, who 
after dinner took us by carriage over hills and through 


valleys, six miles to the place of the meeting. The house | 


stands upon an eminence overlooking the beautiful 
‘¢ Peach Lake.’’ In the yard near by are mounds, mark- 
ing the resting place of some dear ones. The exterior of 
the house is white, freshly painted by those not in mem- 
bership with us, but who desire its preservation. The 
interior, well kept from dust and cobwebs, presented 
an air of neatness. The oak floor, which has become 
quite uneven from settling of the under timbers, was in 
plain sight. The uncushioned seats, made in the plain- 
est form, some with upright backs, the little cast-iron 
stove dimmed by rust and moulded after the pattern of 
almost the first, reminded us of the days when our fore- 
fathers worshipped. 

At 2.30 p. m., the meeting settled into silence. It 
needed but a passing glance to see that the audience was 
of earnest, thoughtful people. After a period of living 
silence the spoken words flowed freely, and we trust 
reached the witness in the hearts of the hearers. Some 
told us they had ridden 16 miles, and others less distances, 
as 8 or 10, to reach the place. May we be faithful in the 
attendance of our meetings while we have opportunity, 
and be mindful of our influence in our home life, that we 
may not mar the pure principles, but present them in 
their pureness and simplicity. 

R. and E. H. Barnes. 
Purchase, N. Y., Tenth month 16. 


WHILE to a certain extent you are to live for yourselves 
in this life, to a greater extent you are to live for others. 
Nothing to day prevents this earth from being a par- 
adise but error and sin. These errors, these sins, you 
must assail. And I beseech you treasure up in your 
hearts these, my parting words: Be ashamed to die until 
you have won some victory for humanity.—Horace Mann. 


in his | 
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| vinous liquors. 


PAPERS READ AT SWARTHMORE. 
XXII 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF TEMPERANCE. 
JOHN J. CORNELL. 


AT the time of the rise of the Society of Friends, as far 
as we can ascertain, it was generally customary among all 
classes of men to use intoxicating drinks as a beverage. 
It had become a fixed opinion that stimulation was needed 
to enable men to perform great mental or physical labor, 
and it seems to have become the prevalent idea that such 
stimulation as was supposed and believed to be obtained 
from alcoholic beverages, was the most convenient form 
by which the need could be supplied. When those who 
accepted the teachings of George Fox were organized 
into a society, it does not appear, from any records ob 
tainable, that the evils growing out of the use of intoxi- 
cants claimed much attention, but that after some time 
the excesses into which those who acquire an appetite for 
these intoxicants, were liable to fall, claimed serious at- 
tention as being antagonistic to and inconsistent with 
that proper decorum which their recognition of the im- 
mediate revelation of the Divine Will would demand, 
and hence we find them among the first to bear a testi- 
mony against the excessive use of strong drinks. 

I find among the earliest records of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting in 1710, that the meeting was concerned to pre- 
vent the bringing of drink (meaning liquors) into the 
meeting-house at yearly meeting time, and in 1712 this 
advice was directed to be read in the quarterly meetings 
four times a year. This would indicate how common 
must have been the practice to use intoxicants, when it 
became necessary to resort to a meeting action to prevent 
their being brought to the meeting house during the sit- 
tings of a yearly meeting. There seems to have been but 
littlé advance from that position in that yearly meeting 
for many years, but in 1779 there appears in the minutes 
a caution against the distillation of grain. 

From this date there appear more frequent evidences 
of an increased desire to check the unnecessary use of 
spirituous liquors, and even in this advancement it may 
be noted how strong the hold the idea of some use of 
them being necessary had obtained among men. 

Before the close of the 18th century the concern had 
so far advanced as to be made the subject of a query, 
which included the distillation, importation, vending, or 
improper use of intoxicating liquors, but as yet no testi- 
mony has been issued against the use of fermented or 
The subject seems to have claimed much 


| time, and occasioned much concern, during the early 


| 
| 
| 


part of the present century, but not until 1812 was it 
made.a disownable offense to distil or traffic in spirituous 
liquors, at which time monthly and quarterly meetings 
were recommended to ‘‘ labor in love with those of our 
members who make a common use of ardent spirits as an 
article of drink, whether in harvest, or on any occasion, 
and likewise those who are concerned in selling or grind- 
ing grain for distillation or having fruit distilled, or con- 
veying the liquor when distilled to and from market.’’ 
In 1820 we find the following report to the yearly meet- 
ing from a committee on spirituous liquors, viz.: ‘* We 
are united in the judgment that the time is near at hand 
when it will be right for this Yearly Meeting to invest 
monthly meetings with authority to disunite such from 
membership, who will not be prevailed upon by the earn- 
est labor and concern of their brethren, from persisting 
in the use of this destructive article as a common drink 
themselves, or in handing it out to those in their employ, 
as also such of our members who rent houses avowedly or 
knowingly for the purpose of the sale of it. We are also 
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united in the opinion that until the Yearly Meeting may 
see its way to take this step, it will be right to advise our 
subordinate meetings to avoid calling on or using such in 
the concerns of Society.’’ In 1839 we find a note that 
for the first time there was no report of any one using 
liquor in time of harvest. In 1872 the fourth query was 


changed from the term ‘‘ spirituous liquors’’ to ‘‘ in- | 


toxicating liquors.”’ 

In 1881, Baltimore Yearly Meeting appointed a stand- 
‘ng Committee on Temperance, which was continued 
antil it was merged into and became a part of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee. From that time this important 
testimony claimed a more close attention, and the effort 
was made to widen the influence of the Society among 
those who are not of our fold, laboring either in a com- 
mittee capacity or by a codperation with other organiza- 
tions, to spread their convictions by the advocacy of 
total abstinence for the individual, and giving an influ- 
ence toward the enactment of laws by which the traffic 
in them could be controlled, if not absolutely prohibited. 


The cleaning of our fold almost entirely from the direful | are a favored people in the deeper and broader spirituality 


effects of intemperance was soon seen to be but a prepara- 


tion to more effectually enter the wider fields of the | 


world, in using an influence to induce a more earnest 
thought upon this subject, and a deeper inquiry into the 
cause of its existence, that effectual remedies might be 
devised for the eradication of the use of all forms of in- 
toxicants among the masses. 

I have not the data at hand so as to state as to how 


far the movement in other yearly meetings kept pace with | 
or preceded that of Baltimore, but sufficient knowledge | 


has reached me to allow of the statement that the same 
conditions prevailed of a slow but steady progress in the 


advancement of the testimony, from the general use of | 


intoxicants under the supposition that in some form, at 
least, a common use of them was necessary, if excesses 
were avoided, to the gradual appreciation of the fact, 
that not only spirituous, but vinous and fermented liquors 
were entirely unnecessary, and should be avoided asa 
common beverage, so that the present status of Friends 
seems to be that of a practical unity in a belief of total 


abstinence for the individual, and the conscientious use | 


of every legitimate means to suppress the manufacture and 
sale of them in every form. Much activity in the educa- 
tional work is manifest throughout the Society. Confer- 
ences on Temperance are held in most of the yearly meet- 
ings with more or less frequency, and through papers and 
addresses an influence is being exerted to form and 
encourage a more strict temperance sentiment in the 
community. Friends are not all agreed as to the most 
proper mode to use their influence in securing laws for 
the suppression of the traffic. While some feel that no 
compromise should be made with the evil in any form, 
others believe that to make their work more permanent, 
the attack upon it should be more gradual, and hence 
they favor a greater restriction of the traffic, and while 
both these positions have been maintained with consid- 
erable firmness, Friends have been preserved for the most 
part from acrimonious feelings because of these differ- 


ences, and both are cherishing the hope that they may | 
eventually be successful in coping with and destroying | 


this gigantic evil. It is undoubtedly true that the con- 
stant agitation of the subject through these conferences 
and public addresses, and in the codperation of some of 
our members with the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and other Temperance organizations, much useful 
information is being given, and an influence exerted 
which cannot in the end fail of producing good results. 
While there is an apparent apathy on the part of 
some deeply concerned minds among us, and with them 
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some question as to how far we are justified in the radi- 
cal course some prominent ones are taking, we appre- 
hend that it is not because they do not feel the need of 
the cultivation of the temperance sentiment, but rather 
because of the feeling that having nearly cleaned our own 
borders our work is accomplished, and that we have no 
part to take in the commotions in the world around us, 
particularly in those which partake of a political charac- 
ter, and hence they have not given their countenance to 
that which seems to them an active work undertaken in 
the wisdom of men without the special guidance of the 
Spirit. While we would not censure these for the posi- 
tion they assume, we cannot but feel that they have over- 
looked the broader outlook, which demands of us, while 
in and intermingling with the world, the using of an 
influence which will not only tend to draw men into har- 
mony with our spiritual views of religious truth, but 
which will assist in the amelioration and bettering of 


| the physical condition of those with whom we may be 


brought into contact, and that while we may feel that we 


of our religious ideas, we can best illustrate the truthful- 
ness of our claims by carrying them into the practical 
relations of life, and by following the example of Jesus 


| in continually doing good in all the ways that may open 


before us. That there is yet a great deal to be done 


| before this great evil is eradicated, and its deplorable 


and disastrous effects lessened, must be patent to 
even the most superficial observer, and it is of no 
little importance to consider what shall be the future 
duty of the Society of Friends regarding it. We have 
seen how gradual was the growth of the testimony 
amongst us, first against the excessive use of strong 
drinks, then to the discarding of all forms of intoxi- 
cants as a beverage, and the discouragement of dealing 
in or distilling them, or selling grain for distillation, up 
to the disownment of those who continued in the prac- 


| tice, and how we have gradaully taken up the testimony 


in order to extend our influence outside of our own 
Society, to reach out for the reformation of the drinker, 
and to educate the young in the way of total abstinence 
from the use of all forms of intoxicants as a beverage, 
until we have now to consider in what form we can best 
promote our cause in the future to more widely influence 
the world to cease from their use, and to more effectually 
check the traffic in them. We have in our past efforts 
been dealing largely with the effects growing out of the 
evil, but we need now to enter upon a closer investigation 
of the causes which have led and are leading up to the 
custom of drinking, and which support it among so large 


| a part of the human family, for while it is imperatively 


the duty of the philanthropist to check and eliminate 
from human society the evils which may be found to in- 
terfere with its permanent happiness or advancement 
toward a higher degree of attainment, he will not accom- 
plish what he is seeking so as to make it permanent until 
he has been able to uproot the causes that led up to the 
formation or continuance of the evil he is trying to 
eradicate. 

It seems at first sight almost unaccountable how the 
idea has obtained so strong a hold upon human society, 
that alcohol in some form is, when properly used, a nec- 
essary article to promote and sustain the healthy perform- 
ance of the functions of human life, and that its use as a 
remedial agent in times of prostration from various forms 
of disease, is absolutely indispensable, and yet no one 
who has entered upon the investigation of this phase of 
the subject but has readily found that this belief has be- 
come strongly entrenched in the human mind, and in so 
far induces the thought that it is one of the good gifts of 












God if rightly and properly used. This idea has its ori- 
gin in the long taught and implicitly believed opinion, 
that the varied forms of alcoholic drink are stimulating, 
when taken in proper quantities, and in that other thought 
held for ages, that it was in one form a food. Hence 
when the system was wanting in its normal energy, or 
when it had sustained a sudden shock, or had been en- 
feebled by some acute or chronic disease, or a condition 
of prostration followed either severe mental or physical 
labor, alcohol in some form was so easily obtainable, and 
so generally believed to be a true stimulant, that it was 
resorted to by the physician in his prescription, and not 
infrequently by the patient without waiting for the pre- 
scription or the advice of the physician, and then con- 
tinued long after the physician deemed his services no 
longer needed, under the fancied idea that it was neces- 
sary for the sustenance of the health. We think, from 
our recent investigations, that we are justified in saying 
that right here we will find the root of the evil we have 
so long been trying to eradicate, and if this be true it will 
require but little argument to point out the line of our 
future work. We may add to this view another well- 
known opinion prevalent among druggists and physicians, 
and unthinkingly, if not unknowingly, concurred in by 
the masses who have not had the opportunity for the 
investigation of its truth, and this is, that a iarge, if not 
the larger number of the tinctures which are prescribed 
in the practice of medicine cannot be prepared in any 
other way than by the use of alcohol as a solvent, and 
that it is also essential in the preparation of the extracts 
used to give the delicate flavors to our pastries. 

It is, then, a part of the object of this paper, to call 
attention to the results of recent investigations of emi- 
nent physicians and chemists, to show how far these opin- 
ions are fallacies, and how important a work still lies be- 
fore us in educating the public mind up to the realization 
of how false have been the premises upon which they have 
builded, in order that we may not only effectually check, 
but more easily eradicate the evil of intemperance from 
our midst. These eminent physicians, Drs N. S. Davis, 
of Chicago, and B. W. Richardson, of London, have, the 
first for forty years, and the last for more than twenty 
years, been demonstrating in hospitals under their charge 
that there is not only no necessity for the administration 
of alcohol in any form as a remedial agent, but that dis- 
ease can be more readily conquered without than with it, 
and that the percentage of recovery from the ordinary 
forms of disease and severe surgical cases is greater, and 
the percentage of death less, much less in the hospitals 
under their care, than in those where alchhol is so freely 
used. But I think Dr. N. S. Davis was the first to enun- 
ciate and attempt to prove the theory that alcohol is never 
a stimulant, but always in every stage of its action upon 
the human body a narcotic ; its inevitable action being a 
paralyzer, affecting the inhibitory nerves, and thus, while 
apparently increasing the power of the vaso-motor nerves, 
it is always at the expense of the strength of the patient, 
as is evidenced by the depression which so generally fol- 
lows the use of alcohol, by either a healthy or a diseased 
person, when the effects of the alcohol have passed off. 

Dr. Davis has arrived at this conclusion as the result 
of a series of carefully-conducted experiments since 
1851. To give even a synopsis of his reasoning would 
extend this paper far beyond the prescribed limit, but if 
any of my hearers desire to investigate it they will find 
it among the papers presented at the International Tem- 
perance Congress held in Chicago in 1893, and published 
in that year—the article by Dr. Davis being entitled 
‘*Alcohol, always a Narcotic,’’ and it will repay any one 
for the time spent in the examination of that paper. It 
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has attracted wide-spread attention, and since that time 
a number of prominent physicians have added their tes- 
timony to its truth. The substantiation of this fact will 
at once remove the excuse of the physician for its ad- 
ministration as a remedial agent, and that of the moder- 
ate drinker that it is needed for the maintenance of 
health, and relegates it to the catalogue of poisons, and 
to be as studiously avoided as any other form of narcotics. 
The experiments of some chemists in England at the in- 
stance of Dr. B. W. Richardson, and other physicians in 
the Temperance Hospital, in London, in the endeavor to 
find some other solvent than alcohol by which to make 
the tinctures commonly employed in medicine, resulted, 
as long ago as in 1893, in finding the use of partly di- 
luted glycerine and about five per cent. of acetic acid a 
solvent for forty six of the sixty-two tinctures commonly 
administered, and the remaiding sixteen, being nearly 
all gums or cesins, or essential oils, could be given as 
powders, pills, or other mixtures, and they say, as per 
the Medical Pioneer, of London, that they find these 
forms of tinctures just as reliable, and as effective as 
medicines, as were those prepared in alcohol. And as 
regards the preparation of flavoring extracts, the Consoli- 
dated Perfume Company of Chicago has put upon the 
market thirteen different extracts in powder form which 
are just as efficient for flavoring as the old form. 

We have in this brief and cursory manner, called your 
attention to these comparatively recently discovered 
facts, which so effectually prove that the education of the 
physicians, and, through them, the people, has been based 
upon a fallacious idea of the effect of alcohol, and of its 
necessity both in medical practice, and in other forms of 
its use, and the result of this system of education in 
fastening upon the minds of men the thought that the 
moderate use of it is not only permissible, but healthy, 
and hence in order to accomplish the philanthropic ob- 
ject we have in view for the betterment of men, we have 
before us the necessity of not only a closer study of the 
question from this aspect, but a duty to ourselves, to our 
families, and to the world, to be as earnest and as firm in 
our demands of the medical fraternity for an abandon- 
ment of alcohol as a remedial agent, and resorting to 
those things which are known to them to be true stimu- 
lants, and which so act upon the human system without 
leaving behind them a corresponding depression, as were 
our fathers in demanding a cessation of the indiscriminate 
use of the lancet. and salivation with calomel, once 
thought by medical men to be as indispensable as most 
of them now think alcohol is. Nor ought this work to be 
entirely confined or relegated to the members of our 
Philanthropic Committees, for it may at proper times and 
places be a suitable theme for our ministry, for as the 
gospel work is designed for the reclamation and salvation 
of men from all manner of evil, so this is that portion of 
the work which has for its object the reclamation and 
salvation of men from this one special evil. 

In such a work we must not be content with merely 
asking men to be true to the revelations of the Inner 
Light, but in these secular matters we must be equally 
consistent and concerned to impart the Truth as we have 
learned it,so that men may form correct ideas concerning 
an evil which has so long held mankind in a terrible 
bondage. 

This done, we may safely leave men to act in relation 
to their legal arid political responsibilities as their judg- 
ment may dictate, with patience if they do not adopt the 
course which we feel to be the best for ourselves, thus 
consistently doing our work and leaving results in the 
Divine Hand, with faith that in due time it will prosper 
and the end sought will be accomplished. 
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FRIENDS’ ATTITUDE TOWARDS MUSIC. 

Paper by Charles Paxson, read before Young Friends’ Association, 

Philadelphia. 
We, who are members of the Religious Society of Friends, 
have frequently been asked concerning our attitude 
toward music and especially our attitude concerning 
its use in our meetings for worship and in our First- 
day schools. The questioner, unless he has no con- 
tact with Friends and knows us by hearsay only, proba- 
bly recognizes the fact that our attitude toward music in 
general has undergone some change in the past thirty 
years, except as to our religious meeting and First-day 
schools, and naturally enough feels some curiosity as to 
why it has not changed in these latter particulars also. 

Our various bodies of Friends in the East welcome 
music very generally in the home but stand firmly op- 
posed to it in the church. Western bodies have gone a 
long way toward its use in the church. The matter is 
one of great importance and I hope we will think of it 
very seriously when, from time to time, it may occur to 
our minds or be suggested in opinions expressed by 
others. 

In this important matter I believe it concerns our 
Society vitally that no change be made. I would not, 
however, be understood to dissent from the reading of 
our revised Discipline, in which the old condemnation of 
music, of the 1806 edition, as a vain past time, is done 
away with. But this very change, right and needed as it 
is, renders it all the more binding upon us that it go no 
further. 

The estimate of music held by early Friends was, by 
reason of the peculiar struggle of their day, a distorted 
one. Not that their judgment upon the then-prevailing 
use of music was not just, but their unqualified condemna- 
tion of it and denial of its possibilities for good, was. 


Their age was one of extraordinary ferment, both political 
and religious, so that we need not marvel at the radical 
character of the remedies applied to the gross social dis- 


orders of the time. Everywhere men in the leading 
walks of life were prostituting the good things of God to 
selfish indulgence or to base uses. Poetry, painting, 
music, all were degraded because pursued for the pleasure 
they give and not for the bettering of human lives, 
—the pleasure in them being regarded as an ultimate end 
of life, instead of a means, in conjunction with spiritual 
insight and leading, and the unfettered aspiration of 
man’s soul, to a broader, deeper, and better development 
of his life upon earth. Iam sure the deadening influ- 
ence of a formal and ceremonial religion had much to 
do with crushing out the life of the spirit in men of that 
day so that they could not see the noble uses of these 
many beautiful agencies for our uplifting which the Cre- 
ator has given us. Art in all its forms was debased, just 
as any attribute of our nature, any power of our minds 
or function of our bodies is debased if not used and regu- 
lated by the higher spiritual powers of the soul. And, 
being thus debased, it was small wonder that the awak- 
ened spirit in George Fox and his contemporaries would 
have nothing to do with it, in that form and in that day. 
The crying need of the times was a new spiritual awak- 
ening, and to that end the prevailing pleasures and cus- 
toms, the accepted ideals,—almost the very forms of 
thought,—had to be done away with. 

We feel, rightly enough, that the needs of that day 
are not our needs, that the present conditions are not 
as then, and that we may know or may learn the use 
of many things not open to the consciences of our 
forefathers. 

Undoubtedly, with but few exceptions, Friends to- 
day are in accord with the attitude of our Discipline 


regarding music. But with this attitude, let us remem. 
ber that it applies only to the use of music outside of the 
church, particularly in the home, and always under the 
guidance of the spiritual insight. 

The reasons for this discrimination as they appeal to 
me, I desire to set forth. 

Music appeals primarily to the emotional, not the 
spiritual nature,—that is to say always through the me- 
dium of our bodily sensations. To quote from an able 
writer—where pleasure is derived from music it arises 
‘‘from its exciting agreeable sensations, and raising 
pleasing mental images and emotions. Apart from words 
it expresses passion and sentiment, and linked to words, 
it loses its vagueness, and becomes a beautiful illustration 
of languages.’’ 

It is not that music may not be made a powerful 
agency for good. It has a wide field for its influence, 
not alone the home, but the whole active, stirring out- 
door world is its own, while in the meeting or First-day 
school, if employed habitually, it would supplant a 
much higher agency for good ;—the opportunity for silent 
communion, the learning at the Divine knee concerning 
the duty laid upon the individual soul. 

Many people think that an intensely emotional state 
of body, leading up to excitement of mind, or, if not so 
violent as this, a state of pleasant exaltation of feeling, is 
a worshipful attitude towards God. And to this end they 
desire to themselves sing or to hear music rendered. It is 
all beautiful, all good, within moderation, and it has its 
place, but it is distinctively mot worship, or at least not 
worship as Friends understand the word. Worshipis the 
mingling of spirit with spirit, in the silence of all flesh, 
when something higher and greater than our emotions en- 
grosses our whole being. 

In the First-day school there is the grave objection 
that the musical features weuld become the most attrac- 
tive features, at the expense of the deeper instruction the 
schools should give and the deeper interest the pupils 
should experience over and above simply a pleasant emo- 
tional, happy frame of mind. Not that happy, emotional 
states of mind are wrong,—far from it,—but that there 
are other occasions for that, while the First-day school is 
the place for higher and deeper things, and is a school 
unlike others, and with very limited time for instruction. 

There is the added grave objection that anything emo- 
tional, that is preformed habitually, and does not lead on 
to an act which consummates and fulfills the emotion, al- 
ways weakens the person’s character in its capacity for 
feeling, in its capacity for experiencing sympathy, and in 
its power to undergo sacrifice, while the perfunctory, hab- 
itual singing of sacred songs almost inevitably leads to in- 
difference to the real meaning of the words. We should 
not play with our emotions in a Sunday-school singing 
class any more than in a theatre. 

Music’s great field of influence is the home,—and it is 
to be greatly regretted that the austere faith of our past 
has so largely failed to recognize this. Music inspires 
emotional activities (in people that can feel it at all), and 
if in the home it be made really good and sweet and 
wholesome, it inspires the most healthful and helpful emo- 
tional states of body and mind which lead up to a happy, 
cheerful doing, to a wholesomeness of daily living, to a 
rational gayety of disposition, or to sweet resignation and 
renewed strength at times of sadness or suffering. How 
easily may it be made to relax and rest the over-taxed 
nerves! How to dissipate the keenest disappointments ! 
How generally to soothe, inspire, and sustain the physi- 
cal powers! It isa food to the emotional side of our 








nature. In its higher and more intricate phases it appeals 
| powerfully to the intellect, and it should have, I think, 
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the fullest possible recognition in the home and in all our 
secular schools. In this last particular, I feel we fall 
greatly short of realizing our need for music. 

But much as I would have it taught in our secular 
schools and thoroughly as I believe in it as a cementing 
bond to and safeguard for the home, I would never in- 
trude it upon the graver duties and lessons of the relig- 
iousschools. I well appreciate such force as really lies in 
the argument that music builds up the attendance on re- 
ligious schools of other denominations and will do the 
same for our First-day schools. But my answer to this is, 
that numbers alone are not really a test of the vigor of a 
school, indeed, that this numerical test of success so dear 
to the hearts of most of us, is almost always misleading. 
Music is not really needed, nor is it fitted to do good in 
the field of our First-day school work. The apparent 
need of it, I think, arises from the failure to make the 
First-day school attractive in the real purposes of such a 
school. The deep things of life do appeal to every per- 
son. People all want to face the serious side of life, to 
talk over and to receive help in spiritual matters, and the 
giving of this (when really, truly given), is always satis- 
fying to the individual and is always invigorating to the 
life of the class. The attendance on a class or school is, 
I believe, never profitably sustained through the agency 
of anything of the nature of mere diversion or pleasure. 

Pleasure is right in its place, but the school for relig- 
ious teaching has different aims. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 44.—ELVENTH MONTH 1, 1896. 
DEAD UNTO SIN, BUT ALIVE UNTO GOD. 


GOLDEN TExT.—The wages of sin is death; but the free gift of 
God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.—Romans 6: 23. 
Scripture reading: Romans 6: 1-23. 


TEACHING. 


In the chapter which forms our lesson for to day there 
appears to be two leading thoughts, both strong and 
helpful, expressed by the Apostle Paul to the people to 
whom he was writing ; yet which still remain strong, and 
helpful, and full of instruction to us of this day, to 
whom they are none the less addressed by the ever-living 
Spirit of Truth which revealed them to the mind of the 
writer. The first is the thought of being dead to sin, 
but alive to righteousness ; the second is the thought of 
our being workmen with God for the help of the world. 

‘* Even so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto 
sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus.’’ It was one of 
the promises of Jesus to his disciples that they should 
‘know the Truth,’’ and that the Truth should ‘‘ make 
them free.’’ And again he told them that the Spirit of 
Truth, which he would send, should ‘‘ lead them into all 
truth.”’ This promised freedom includes freedom from 
death, and the fear thereof; freedom from sin, and the 
dominion thereof; freedom from fear, and the power 
thereof. And a portion of the knowledge which the 
Spirit of Truth bestows and leads into is surely this, that 


being made free from the fear of death and the dominion | : a U x0 
| a sovereign has estabished law in the natural and spiritual 
| world. 


of sin, we should be ‘< alive unto righteousness, striving 
to know the right, and seeking with all the power at 
our command to do it. 

‘* Present yourselves unto God, as alive from the dead, 
and your members as instruments of righteousness unto 
God,’’ for ‘‘ know ye not that to whom ye present your- 
selves as servants unto obedience, his servant ye are whom 
ye obey, whether of sin unto death, or of obedience 
unto righteousness.’’ This thought of presenting our- 
selves before our Heavenly Father as his servants and 








workmen, desirous of knowing his will, and desirous also 
to do it, is a very noble, and beautiful, and helpful one. 
It is an acknowledgment of the truth that he has wonder- 
fully endowed us and fitted us, as instruments in his 
hands, for the accomplishment of his great purposes, and 
the doing of his beneficent work. His service is a high 
and holy service, no matter into what field we may be 
called, and herein is his love and goodness to his children 
especially shown, that he calleth them all, no matter 
how far any may have wandered from him, to return to 
him, to cease to do evil and learn to do well; to cease 
from obedience to sin and become obedient to him; to 
leave the service of sin unto death, and enter the service 
of righteousness unto life. 


LESSON NOTES. 

In the verses which intervene between the last lesson 
and to-day’s, Paul says: ‘‘And the law came in beside, 
that the trespass might abound ; but where sin abounded 
grace did abound more exceedingly.’’ He recognized 
the fact that God’s love is universal. The salvation 
which he had once believed to be only for ‘‘ the seed of 
Abraham,”’ he now realizes is open to all who will accept 
the terms upon which it is offered. Man is to put away 
sin, he is to overcome temptation, and in his overcom- 
ing to gain in strength of character. 

‘« Eternal life’’ has its beginnings in the present life 
of struggle, where, to use the figurative expression of 
Paul, ‘‘ the old man is crucified,’’ that the new and 
better man may be made manifest. Faith it is needful to 
have, a belief that we are the children of our Heavenly 
Father and that his help is always to be depended upon 
when we are really in earnest about accepting that help. 
Let us not dwell much upon the indications of our carnal 
and sinful nature, but more upon the right spirit which 
isin every one of us, for that spirit is able to overcome 
and to rule whatever ‘‘naughtiness’’ is in our minds. 
Let us be the ‘‘ servants unto obedience’’ of the voice 
within when it whispers ‘‘ this is right for thee to do.’’ 

The simplicity of religion as Friends understand it 
teaches that salvation is something which can be experi- 
enced every day of our lives, that it is being saved from 
entertaining whatever wrong thought presents itself, or 
doing the wrong act which follows the thought. Each 
one has his conflicts, small or great, within himself, and 
as he overcomes he is ‘‘ growing in grace,’’ he is form- 
ing character, he is fulfilling his destiny, which is to grow 
toward God, toward good. 


O PATIENT God, whom men forsake, 
All kind, all gracious as thou art, 

How soon our faithlessness would break 
A human heart ! 


How vast must be the love so strong, 
Its yearning, O how fathomless ! 
That sin prolonged should yet prolong 
Thy tenderness ! 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


Love is law. Love without law is notlove. Godas 
He administers law. Obedience is life with 
honor, disobedience is death with dishonor.— Christian 


Intelligencer. 


THE divine Wisdom has given us prayer, not as a 
means to obtain the good of earth, but as a means where- 
by we learn to do without them ; not as a means whereby 
we escape evil, but as a means whereby we become strong 
to meet it.— Robertson. 
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THE SPREAD OF TRUTH AS HELD BY FRIENDS. 


WE often hear it said, sometimes by way of apology for 
the smallness of our religious body, that our principles 
and belief have permeated other religious sects, or are 
largely held by those who belong to no sect. This as- 
sertion hasin it the elements both of encouragement and 
discouragement. We should all feel encouraged to know 
that the things we hold most dear are held and equally 
valued by others. There is a great sense of joy in know- 
iny that what we feel to be universal and perpetual 
truth, is spread abroad and embraced by so many; and 
we must rejoice that God has chosen instruments from 
time to time who have been faithful in spreading this 
truth. It has been preached by inspired men and wo- 
men; it has been embodied in the lives of great num- 
bers whose greatest gift to the world was simply in being 
good, and it has,—and perhaps this form of spreading 
has been the most effectual,—been freely voiced through 
the pen both in prose and in verse. 

Reading recently in a popular American weekly, in 
its literary notes on ‘‘ Modern Poetry,’’ our attention 
was joyfully arrested by this paragraph: ‘‘ An eminent 
American librarian, lately visiting England, made it a 
practice to inquire in the country bookstore what 
American poet was most in demand with their customers, 
and was amazed at the discovery that it was usually 
Whittier.”’ Is it not an encouraging thought to know 
that Whittier’s noble poems, with their elevated religious 
thought, and their ringing rhythm of the humanities, are 
finding their way into myriads of homes where their 
mission can be no other than to uplift and improve hu- 
manity ? Our own observation and information confirms 
this judgment. A Friend on a very recent visit to 
London was pleased to find a series of small, inexpensive 
volumes of Biography and Poetry, made up from the lives 
and writings of modern men and women of note. ~The 
books were new, and upon asking if they found ready 
sale, the reply came: ‘‘ that as yet, only the volume of 
selected poems of John G. Whittier had reached a second 
edition.’’ Truly for this we can feel encouragement ! 
For who better than he, reveals the truth as Friends 
hold it ? 

On the other hand,—believing as we do in the lesson 
conveyed in the parable of the talents,—it is somewhat 
discouraging that Friends, having so long held this 
truth, have not so lived by it, so cultivated it, that 
its growth should be strong amid ourselves! But this 
very thought is an incentive to hold fast to that 
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which is ours by inheritance, and work to redeem our 
own people from a too slothful holding of a faith that we 
believe is the one that will eventually redeem the world 
from error. Weare arousing, however, and on every hand, 
in one way or another the life is reviving, and if we will 
but remember that, ‘‘ unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance,’’ even of the truth, 
there will be no room for discouragement. 


BIRTHS. 
RAWSON.—At Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., Tenth month 13, 


1896, to Edward B. and Marianna S. Rawson, of New York City, a 
son, who is named Arthur Joy. 


MARRIAGES 


DECOU—YARNALL.—At the home of the bride’s brother, 
Ellis Yarnall, Swarthmore, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, Tenth month I, 
1896, Lilian Yarnall and Samuel S. DeCou, of Trenton Junction, N. J. 


FERRIS—PRICE.—At Race Street Friends’ meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 19, 1896, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Walter Ferris, of Passaic a. 
N. J., son of David and the late Sarah A. Ferris, of Wilmington, Del., 
and Hannah Brinton, daughter of Rebecca W. and the late John F. 
Price, of Philadelphia. 


NEWPORT—PRICE.—At Race Street Friends’ meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 19, 1896, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Rodman B. Newport, of Jenkin- 
town, Pa., son of Anna and the late William C. Newport, and Clara 
May, daughter of Rebecca W. and the late John F. Price, of Phila- 
delphia. 

STACKHOUSE — TOMLINSON. — At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Horsham, Montgomery county, Pa., Tenth month 14, 
1896, by Friends’ ceremony, under the care of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting, Chalkley K. Stackhouse, son of Thomas and Elizabeth J. 
Stackhouse, and Laura'C. Tomlinson, daughter of Thomas and Louisa 
R. Tomlinson, and granddaughter of Watson and Mary B. Tomlinson, 
of Byberry. 

WHITE—CHAMBERS.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Thomas S. and Mary Hayes Chambers, Unionville, Pa., on Tenth 
month 15, 1896, according to the usages of the Society of Friends, 
Allen K. White, of Atlantic City, N. J., and Emma Chambers. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—Near Evesboro, N. J., Tenth month 12, 1896, Rebecca 
L., widow of Wm. L. Brown, in her 79th year, 


BURTON. —At Tullytown, Bucks county, Pa., Tenth month 14, 
1896, Ellwood Burton, in his 61st year, son of the late Anthony and 
Mary H. Burton ; a member of Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

[He was a valued member of Society, and an active business man 
until his health failed by a stroke of paralysis, about three years ago. ] 


CORLIES.—At Bellport, N. Y., on Ninth month 29, 1896, Mar- 
garet G. Corlies, in the 86th year of her age. 

Funeral from her late residence, 31 East 30th St., New York City, 
on Tenth month 1. 


GILLINGHAM.—At Geneva, Illinois, Eighth month 24, 1896, 
Dora Lucile Gillingham, in her 20th year. 

She was a daughter of Ellwood and Mary E, (Lewis) Gillingham, 
and granddaughter of Lucas and Elizabeth Tyson Gillingham, who 
were at one time residents of Philadelphia. 


HANNUM.—In Kennett, Chester county, Pa., Ninth month 8, 
1896, Martha Hannum, in the 86th year of her age. 

With the passing of the summer this dear Friend was called to her 
eternalhome. From such a life, although quiet and uneventful, les- 
sons are to be learned. Always ready to submit to the Father’s will, 
asweet spirit of confidence was born, which harbored no fears or 
doubts, but a quiet trust that all would be well. Her years upon the 
calendar numbered many, but her spirit carried with it a freshness that 
age hadnot dimmed. Always willing to welcome progress in what- 
ever form it came, she reserved to herself the privilege of holding fast 
to that which had been tried and found good. ; 

In quietness was her strength,and the spirit that emanated from a 
life so true had its influence on all around. To have known her was 
to feel that life had been made richer, and only as memory fades can 
we forget her sweet presence with its gentleness and serenity. Al- 
though hard to realize it is only a memory that is left us, so quietly 
and peacefully was the transition made, we cannot mourn as those who 
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will not be comforted, for we know the frail body could no longer 
contain the spirit, and that with our dear one “ all is well.” 
A. M. M. 
HUSBAND.—At Baltimore, Md., Tenth month 12, 1896, Marga- 
rec Husband, daughter of the late Joseph and Mary B, Husband, in 
the 60th year of her age ; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Washington, D. C., Ninth month 17, 1896, 
after a lingering illness, Leander K., son of Almira and the late Bevan 
Lippincott, formerly of Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa. Interred at 
Loudon Park Cemetery, Baltimore, Md. 


MARTIN.—Tenth month 14, 1896, Cornelia Martin, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

She was a daughter of the late James Martin, former clerk of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting, and granddaughter of Jonathan Willis, at 
whose house Mary Pryor was first cared for, after her shipwreck and 
arrival in Philadelphia. 


MICHENER.—Of typhoid fever, at the home of her parents, in 
Milford, C., on the 1oth of Ninth month, 1896, Phebe H., wife of 
Richard J. Michener, of Lebanon; a member of Waynesville Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio, in the 36th year of her age. 

She was the daughter of Francis H. and Malinda W. Allen, and 
granddaughter of the late John and Mary Way, of Centre county, Pa. 
She left her home 20 miles distant, the last of Seventh month, to stay 
with her parents while here brother and his wife were making a short 
visit to relatives of the latter in California. In two weeks the fever 
set in and although she did not seem so bad the first and second week 
yet medical aid failed to check the fever, and unexpectedly to all she 
seemed nearing the close, but like the faithful servant, she was found 
watching. 

Her father asked her if she realized how poorly she was; she said, 
‘‘Yes; and if my time has come 1 am willing and ready to go.’’ 
She afterwards informed her brother she had felt a presentiment before 
leaving home that something might happen, but whatever it was she 
felt that all would be well. 

It seemed destined that her beautiful life should close with her 
parents, and they can say, as did the patriarch of old, ‘‘ The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” * 


SHUTE.—At his home in Richmond, Indiana, Ninth month 10, 
1896, Samuel Shute, Sr., in his 89th year; an esteemed member of 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

[A notice in a newspaper of Richmond says: Of unquestionable 
integrity, industrious, persevering, and self reliant, he was a noble 
representative of his generation. He was born in New Jersey in 1808. 
His parents removed to Indiana when he was nine years of age,and 
settled on a farm five miles southeast of Richmond, where he grew to 
manhood. In 1837 he was married to Deborah Starr Keerans of 
Chester county, Pa. He soon after purchased a farm three miles 
southwest of Richmond, which was their home for thirty-eight years. 
He then retired from active life and removed to this city. They were 
the parents of nine children, five of whom with his aged companion 
remain to mourn the loss of a most affectionate husband and father. 
Richmond was but a hamlet when he came to Indiana, and few men 
knew more of the early history of Wayne county. 

Strictly temperate in his habits, honest and upright in his dealings, 
conscientious and falthful in whatever he believed to be his duty, he 
bas left an example worthy of imitation by all, and to his children the 
legacy of a good name. The funeral took place on Seventh-day 
afternoon, the 12th inst., and was under the care of North A street 
Friends with whom he was a consistent member. He was tenderly 
laid to rest in Ridge cemetery two miles east of the city. Peace to his 
memory. ] 

SWAYNE.—In Philadelphia, at the residence of his son George, 
on Tenth month 16, 1896, Joel Swayne, of West Chester, Pa., in the 
77th year of his age. 


WRIGHT.—Suddenly, at the home of her niece, at Fort Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., Tenth month 17, 1896, Louisa A., widow of Mark P. 
Wright, of Fallsington, Pa., in her 77th year, for many years a valued 
minister belonging to Bucks Quarterly Meeting, and a member of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting. (A certificate of her removal had just 
been prepared and forwarded to New York Monthly Meeting, but the 
latter meeting not occuring until Eleventh month 4, it had not received 
action.) Interment from Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., Tenth month 21, 
at Makefield graveyard. 

__ She had traveled much in the line of the ministry, attending most 
if not all the yearly meetings, and in the earlier work for the First-day 
school cause took an active part. 


THE sensation of temperature experienced by the human body and 
ordinarily attributed to the condition of the atmosphere depends not 
merely on the temperature of the air, but also on its dryness, on the 
velocity of the wind, and on the suddennes of atmospheric changes, 
all combined with the physiological condition of the observer. A 
complete expression for the relation between atmospheric conditions 
and nervous sensations has not yet been obtained. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SOME NOTES FROM OHIO. 


ACCORDING to previous engagement, I went after meeting 
about three miles, to the home of Franklin Packer, where 
we again found the pressing demands of farm life 
promptly and diligently attended to, and were pleased to 
find on Fifth-day morning (Tenth month), that the rain 
had ceased, and a promise of fine weather was given. 
Again, at the usual hour, we gathered in a meeting capa- 
city, and the fact that the close of the yearly meeting 
was near seemed to impress itself upon us and that no 
fragments of the abundance already enjoyed should be 
lost seemed to be the desire of all; to this end all were 
exhorted to prompt and faithful action, that the close 
should be in good order. After the noon lunch we 
gathered to receive the reports of the Epistle Committee 
and that upon the exercises of the meetings, and much 
approval was expressed with the work of the committee 
to whom this duty was assigned; while in language 
there was seen much difference in the separate epistles 
addressed to the several yearly meetings, yet through 
them all was the general expression of that living interest 
so marked in all the preceding sessions, and after many 
expressions of enjoyment and appreciation of the week, 
the meeting closed under so impressive a feeling that the 
Clerk asked to be excused from attempting to express it 
in the adjourning minute. 

After the farewells at the depot to many Friends who 
left for their respective homes, I went again to the home 
of David Furnas for the night, meeting there our friend 
Rachel N. Mather. In the morning, after the morning 
meal, we gathered in the parlor, restraint was laid upon 
the social nature, and a sweet silence coming over us, 
there came words of sympathy for one in the home who, 
by physical inability, had been prevented from mingling 
in the meetings, but whose loving hospitality many 
Friends had shared. 

A meeting having been arranged at Springborough, 
twelve miles distant, for 10 a. m., we left soon after seven 
o’clock, driving through a beautiful, fertile country, and 
arriving in good time. There being a funeral in the 
neighborhood at the same time doubtless affected the at- 
tendance, still a goodly number gathered, and many 
assurances were given, after meeting, of appreciation and 
thankfulness. Dining after meeting at the home of Jesse 
Wright, our enjoyment was increased on learning that it 
was the former home and near the birthplace of the late 
Dr. Wright, with whom and his family (in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), we had the pleasure of an acquaintance. The 
presence of the dear, aged mother seemed to shed a hal- 
lowed influence over our mingling, that revived the im- 
pressions of boyhood days, when I beheld the whitened 
and sainted life of a dear grandmother, whose last simple 
words of loving monition were ‘‘ be a good boy,’’ and 
although physical manhood had been reached their mean- 
ing and mission were a lasting benediction to me. Re- 
turning with Davis Furnas, we drove to an appointment 
for the evening at Harveysburg, five miles distant, where 
we found a large and interesting company gathered in 
the church offered us, and a highly favored meeting fol- 
lowed, after which we rode two miles to the home of 
Zephenia Underwood for the night. 

Seventh. day dawned upon us bright and clear. We 
took a 15-mile ride to an appointment at 10, at 
Rochester, where the house was well filled aud the 
promise of the Master’s presence fully realized ; we can 
but feel that this, like some others, is a place where, if 
that true life and enthusiasm that should accompany our 
membership was found, a live meeting could be held. We 
drove then to Clarkson Cadwalader’s, another of those 
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Ohio homes, many of which are so beautifully situated 
on elevations, seemingly designed for that purpose. 

After refreshing the physical and very pleasant, social 
mingling, I took the train at Morrow, for Richmond, 
Indiana, a distance of 80 miles, which I reached at 7.30 
p- m., where I found several Friends with whom I had 
associated so lately, and a carriage waiting to convey me 
to the home of Caroline Reeves, who while at Waynes- 
ville insisted upon my making it my home ; and the 
quiet social mingling of the evening seemed a very fitting 
close of a busy week. 

First-day morning, at 9.30, we gathered in the First- 
day school, where we felt much interested, and took some 
part ; this was followed by a meeting that under the cir- 
cumstances was considered large (it being the ‘* big day ”’ 
in the yearly meeting of Orthodox Friends), but the gen- 
eral impression was that it was a highly-favored meeting. 
Three elderly Friends from the other branch met with 
us, two of whom spoke briefly, and both in meeting and 
afterward expressed their entire satisfaction, and thank- 
fulness for the opportunity. We were driven to the 
home of Timothy Thistlethwait, where we dined and 
enjoyed ashort social visit, and at five took tea at William 
C. Starr’s, prior to attending the Young Friends’ Associ- 
ation, which was a very interesting occasion, some ques- 
tions being asked by a young Friend as to our belief in 
the divinity of Christ, resulting in a very satisfactory 
talk. The time arrived to meet our engagement previously 
made for a meeting at the Presbyterian church. We 
found a well-filled house, and after their usual opening 
services, I felt at liberty, and I trust qualified, to present 
the truth as seen from a Friendly standpoint, which 
seemed to be willingly and gratefully received, calling 
forth expressions of satisfaction from several of their 
members, with an invitation to repeat the visit at any 
time. Thus ended another of those full and busy days, 
but seldom have I retired after such a day with feelings 
of greater satisfaction, and I am being more and more 
convinced that we may and should look right here and 
now for the large fulfillment of the loving promise of God, 
for surely we cease our labor and our works do follow us, 
in the sweet peaceful reward to our own souls, and per- 
chance some other life is helped also. 

Second-day morning found us rested and ready to go 
on our way, and bidding adieu to our kind friends, who 
with others have been so helpful on our way, I took the 
train for Xenia, Ohio, and met there and driven by his 
son to the home of Nixon Brown, a distance of eight 
miles, at Jamestown, where meetings had been appointed 
for 2 and 7.30 p. m., in the Christian church. Both, 
although not large, we trust were not without profit. We 
returned to the home of Nixon Brown for the night and 
were much surprised to find on Third day that it was 
raining again, but having two appointments also for the 
day, with a drive of eight miles, we left about nine, 
driving to Nathan Branson’s, near Selma, where we met 
a number of friends whose acquaintance we had enjoyed 
so much during the yearly meeting the previous week. 
Soon after dinner we drove to a neat little meeting-house, 
located in a beautiful grove, and made warm and com- 
fortable for all that gathered; but I could not suppress 
the thought, both before and while I was speaking, that 
perhaps the horses out in the rain were not as comfort- 
able as we. We went to Edward Merrit’s in company 
with a number of others, and enjoyed the time until 
7-30; a meeting having been appointed in the Presby- 
terian church in South Charlestown, we went our way to 
meet this engagement, and felt well satisfied with the 
meeting. 


And this being the last of this visit, I felt I could 
now turn my face homeward with the assurance of peace. 
Taking leave of the dear friends in company, I took 
train at 11 o’clock to spend the remainder of the night 
on the road. And now as I approach Buffalo, N. Y., at 
2 p. m., on Fourth-day, after continual writing since 
leaving Cleveland, I must leave it unfinished. Looking 
over my diary I find I have attended twenty-four gather- 
ings in eleven days, besides the many miles’ travel, and 
much social mingling, all of which has been very enjoy- 
able, and I preserved in excellent health, for which I am 
truly thankful. 


—After a pleasant evening and a good night’s rest at 
Buffalo with sister Josephine Stickney, I left early next 
morning for Toronto, to meet my dear wife, where we 
separated two weeks before. We reached home safely 
Sixth day afternoon, finding all well, and while it seems 
pleasant to be in our home again, I do not find it an oc- 
casion of much rest this time, as I find it necessary to 
follow the plow, a calling that I was always fond of, but 
must confess to a weakened ambition, but as the plowman 
is exhorted not to look back, lest he be unfitted for the 
kingdom, I shall strive to look forward, with hope for a 
better time. Isaac WILSON. 

Bloomfield, Ontario, Tenth month 14. 


AN ANTI-SLAVERY GROUP OF 1850. 


WE give with this a reproduction of a very interesting 
picture. It is a large daguerreotype, and belongs to 
William Still of this city, a well-known colored citizen, 
formerly, for many years, active in the anti-slavery work, 
and intimately connected with the ‘‘ underground rail- 
road.’’ It is a picture of twelve members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, 
and belongs to the period about 1850. It must have 
been taken before Eleventh month, 1851, as at that time 
Sarah Pugh, who is one of the group, went to Europe, 
not returning until Tenth month, 1853. Nor could it 
have been taken later than her departure for Europe, be- 
cause Haworth Wetherald, another of the group, died in 
First month, 1853, (or possibly 1852). 

The twelve persons presented are James Mott, Lucre- 
tia Mott, Robert Purvis, Oliver Johnson, J. Miller Mc- 
Kim, Edward M. Davis, Abby Kimber, Mary Grew, 
Sarah Pugh, Haworth Wetherald, Margaret Jones, and 
Benjamin C. Bacon. 

The daguerreotype, neatly framed, and carefully pre- 
served by William Still, is a beautiful example of the art, 
preceding photography, developed by Daguerre. The 
portraits are all exquisitely delicate and clear. Repro- 
duction, however, of a daguerreotype is difficult, and 
our picture is not entirely satisfactory as to some of the 
portraits, especially Oliver Johnson and James Mott. 
The former’s face appears narrowed, and the mouth 
smaller, affecting the expression. Mary Grew is also 
less faithful in the reproduction than we could wish. 
Most of the others are good, and several quite so. 


BIOGRAPHIC DETAILS. 


The recent death of Mary Grew, (on Tenth month 
10, in this city), gives the picture special interest at this 
time. She and Robert Purvis were the only survivors of 
the twelve. Robert is now the last one living. Mary 
Grew was born in Hartford, Conn., Ninth month, 1813. 
Her father, Henry Grew, a Baptist minister, after mov- 
ing to Boston, came in 1834 to Philadelphia, where he 
was for some time in charge of a church on Bank street. 
She had met William Lloyd Garrison in Hartford, as 
early as 1830, and had joined a year later the New Eng- 
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land Anti-Slavery Society, and, though a very young 
woman, had become an enthusiastic worker. In Phila- 
delphia, during the whole of her life, prolonged to more 
than eighty-three years, she took a leading part in the 
anti-slavery and woman-suffrage propaganda. She was 
an active worker, and many years corresponding secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Female Anti-Slavery Society, 
and its annual reports were part of her work. She la- 
‘pored diligently for the anti-slavery fairs in this city, 
which were begun in a small way in 1835, and continued 
annually until the war. After emancipation she attached 
herself to the Pennsylvania Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and she was one of the founders of the New Cen- 
tury Club and its first Vice-President. 


compared with those elsewhere, were comparatively brief. 
He was managing editor of the /ndependent, New York, 
from 1865 to 1870, and afterward of the New York 
(weekly) Zridune, and Christian Union. 

James Miller McKim was born at Carlisle, Pa., 
Eleventh month 14, 1810, and died at Orange, N. J., 
Sixth month 13, 1874. He was the youngest of those 
who formed the American Anti-Slavery Society at Phila- 
delphia, in 1833. In 1835 he became the pastor of a 
church at Womelsdorf (in the Lebanon Valley), Pa., but 
remained in that station only about a year, and then 
entered the lecture field for the anti-slavery movement. 
In 1840 he came to Philadelphia and then served as 
secretary and general manager of the Pennsylvania Anti- 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, (PHILADELPHIA), ABOUT 1850. 


The standing figures, from left to right, are Mary Grew, Edward M. Davis, Haworth Wetherald, Abby Kimber, J. Miller McKim, and 
Sarah Pugh ; the sitting figures (also from left to right), are Oliver Johnson, Margaret Jones, Benjamin S. Bacon, Robert Purvis, Lucretia Mott, 


and James Mott. 


She prepared for us, a year or more ago, a brief sketch 


of Margaret Jones Burleigh, which is given below. She was | 


an active, energetic, and persevering woman, sincere in 
her convictions, and earnest in the expression of them. 

Edward Morris Davis was born in Philadelphia, Sev- 
enth month 21, 1811, and died in Boston, Eleventh 
month 26, 1887. He was one of the most active of the 
anti-slavery group in Philadelphia. 
Mott, the daughter of James and Lucretia. 


spicuous of the abolitionists, was born in Peacham, Vt., 
Twelfth month 27, 1809. He was a printer by trade, 
but early became an editor, his first paper, the Christian 
Soldier, being established in Boston at the same time, 
1831, that Garrison began the Liberator. From that 
time on, he was continually occupied as a writer and 
speaker in the anti-slavery cause, an officer of the various 
organizations, etc. He was for some time editor of the 
Pennsylvania Freeman, in this city, but his labors here, 


His wife was Maria | 


Slavery Society for twenty-five years. No one connected 
with the work in this city was better known than ‘ Miller 
McKim,’’ and many of the ‘‘ underground railroad ’’ 
transactions came under his attention. His daughter 
Lucy married Wendell Phillips Garrison. His son 


| Charles Follen McKim, (born in Chester county, Pa., 


1847), is a distinguished architect, of the firm of McKim, 
Mead, and White; one of their great erections is the 


| Public Library building of Boston. 
Oliver Johnson, for many years one of the most con- | 


Benjamin C. Bacon, when he was elected a member 


| of the American Anti-Slavery Society, at the Philadelphia 


Convention in 1833, was recorded as a resident of 
Boston. He was a New England man by birth, but 
afterward settled in Philadelphia. At the time of his 
death he lived at Beverly, N..J. His occupation was 


| that of a collector, etc., his health not being very robust. 


He was an earnest worker in the anti-slavery cause, and 
an effective though deliberate speaker. 
Haworth Wetherald was the son of Joseph and Mary 
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Wetherald, English Friends who settled in Wilmington, 
Del. ; he wasa nephew of Thomas Wetherald, the eminent 
minister among Friends. He was born probably, in 
Fourth month, 1814, and died at Camden, N. J., First 
month 7, 1853, (possibly 1852). He was engaged in 
business in Philadelphia, and served as recording secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, for fourteen 
years. His wife was the sister of Samuel Webb, and the 
widow of Joseph Morris, Senior. 


ABBY KIMBER. 
[By Alice Lewis. ] 

Abby Kimber, 
Kimber, “was born in Philadelphia in 1804. Her father 
was a minister in the Society of Friends. In 1818 he 
established at Kimberton, near Phoenixville, a boarding- 
school for girls, which attained a high reputation, his 
daughters being the principal teachers; Abby especially, 
after she arrived at womanhood, bearing an important 
part of the charge. She was much beloved by her pupils, 
and her influence, in awakening intellectual activity and 
moral earnestness is believed to have been very great. 
Her interest in the anti-slavery movement might almost 
be deemed hereditary. Her maternal grandfather, Isaac 
Jackson, of New Garden, Chester county, was active in 
the early efforts to clear the Society of slaveholding, 
serving on committees to visit members and labor with 
them on that account. Her father, also, was much in- 
terested in the later developments of sentiment against 
slavery, and their home at Kimberton was a well-known 
station on the ‘*‘ Underground Railroad.’’ 

The school at Kimberton was maintained for about 
thirty years. After her father’s death, in 1850, she 
removed to Philadelphia, with her mother and one sister, 
and entered the family of her uncle, Isaac Jackson ; 
which family then included his sister Catharine Pugh, 
and her daughter Sarah, and another sister, Phebe 
Jackson. After the death of her mother in 1854, (the 
aunts having died previously), her sister and herself, with 
Sarah Pugh, remained with their uncle until he also 
passed away in 1855, and subsequently the three cousins, 
joined in 1856 by two others, constituted a household. 
This was dissolved in 1864, from which time until her 
death in 1871, she resided with her sister Anna H. Massey. 

Of the value of her services as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, her colleagues, most of whom have departed, could 
best speak. Of her earnestness and faithfulness to her 
principles in all relations, all who knew her could testify. 
In 1840, she attended the first World’s Convention in 
opposition to slavery, held in London, not as a delegate 
but a deeply interested spectator. The American women 
appointed as delegates to that Convention, were not ad 
mitted as such, but their presence and their intercourse 
with members and others, in and out of the Convention, 
exercised an important influence. 

In the spring of 1866, Abby Kimber and Sarah Pugh 
made a visit to the Sea Islands of South Carolina, to see 
the work among the Freedmen there, taking in, on the 
way, the work at Washington and Richmond. Two 
months of great interest were thus occupied. 

The question of suffrage for women, which was be- 


coming proninent in her latter days, also engaged her | 


attention and support. 

It might have been mentioned that during her resi- 
dence in Philadelphia she taught at one time in the 
school of Margaret Robinson, and in M. R.’s absence 
for one winter on account of health filled the position of 
principal. 


daughter of Emmor and Susanna | 








[in a private note, Alice Lewis gave some details 
which we venture to add. She says: ‘*‘ I was a member 
of the family of five cousins, of whom Sarah Pugh was the 
oldest, and I the youngest, from the autumn of 1856 to 
the spring of 1864, and Abby was a bright element of that 
family, her intelligence, earnestness, and vivacity con- 
tributing much to the general enjoyment. Her lifelong 
friendship with her cousin Sarah Pugh was close and. 
tender. They differed in temperament and disposition, 


but were agreed in moral convictions and in the great 
aim of their lives— 


‘***To make the world within their reach 
Somewhat the better for their living, 
And gladder for their human speech.’ ’’]} 


MARGARET JONES BURLEIGH. 
[By Mary Grew.] 


Margaret J. Burleigh was by birth a member of the 
Society of Friends. Her early religious education was 
in that Society. An assiduous student, she became an 
assistant teacher in Miss Hannah Whitall’s school, while 
she was still a pupil in some of its classes, and the pro- 
fession of her life was teaching. With a logical mind 
and ardent thirst for knowledge, her intellectual culture 
was thorough. 

Before she had fully attained the age of womanhood 
the anti-slavery enterprise, led by William Lloyd Garri- 
son, was initiated, and the call for earnest and faithful 
helpers in the great work of the emancipation of the 
slaves fell upon her ear and reached her heart. Deliber- 
ately, conscientiously, she responded to this call, joined 
the small band of American abolitionists, and was faith- 
ful to the end of the conflict. Like many another abo- 
litionist of the early days, she discovered, with pain and 
grief, that fidelity to her anti-slavery convictions required 
her to withdraw from the religious body to which she 
was attached. It was the great sacrifice of her life. The 
Church generally had no sympathy with the abolitionists, 
and many of the latter were expelled or withdrawn from 
their respective communions, while a few prominent ones 
remained, striving to plead the slave’s cause within 
them. 

Margaret Burleigh was not a public speaker. She 
was a clear and forcible writer. She did good service to 
the cause in unnumbered ways; especially by her influ- 
ence with her pupils, who highly respected and loved 
her. She filled, at various times, offices in the Pennsyl- 
vania and Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery Societies, 
and, in the times which most severely ‘‘ tried men’s 
souls,’’ was undeterred by violence of mobs or the frowns 
of church or State. 

It was her privilege to live until the victory was won, 
the emancipation of the slave accomplished. 

The same keen sense of justice, the same abhorrence 
of oppression, which made her an abolitionist also in- 
spired her with deep and tender sympathy with her fel- 
low-citizens who are ostracised and cruelly treated by 
their white brothers and sisters because of their color. 
This fruit of slavery, which did not die with it, and 
which is rife throughout our land, was to her a constant 
source of grief. The iron which ‘ entered into their 
souls wounded her,’’ and she felt ‘‘ as bound with them.’’ 

She passed away from earth in December, 1891. 

[To the above, by Mary Grew, some data are added 
by our friend, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., who says: ‘* Mar- 
garet’s brother, George Dillwyn Jones, was an under- 
taker, and married Gulielma M. S. P. Cook, who taught 
school at Cherry street and Race street meetings many 
years. Benjamin S. Jones, another brother, was an anti- 
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slavery speaker. He married Jane Eliza Hitchcock, also 
a lecturer, from Ohio, I think.’’ Benjamin was the author 
of the verses ‘‘Abolitionrieties,’’ short notices in rhyme 
of prominent anti-slavery workers about 1840, or later. 
He was for a time editor of the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
Margaret Jones married Cyrus Burleigh, a younger brother 
of Charles C. and William H.] 


SARAH PUGH. 


Sarah Pugh was born in Alexandria, Va., Tenth month 
6, 1800. Her parents were Friends, her mother being 
the daughter of Isaac Jackson, of New Garden, Chester 
county, Pa. Her father, Jesse Pugh, died when she was 
three years old, and her mother with her two children 
then removed to New Garden, but came a few years later 
to Philadelphia, where she—Catherine Pugh—and her 
sister Phebe Jackson, established themselves as dress- and 
cloak-makers. Here Sarah grew up, ‘‘ a delicately formed 
but healthy child,’’ who, when she spent her summers 
among her New Garden relatives, had the name from her 
aunt of ‘*such a good little girl and made no trouble.’’ 
She was educated at Westtown, and in 1829, with her 
friend Rachel Peirce, established a private school on 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. In 1831 this was removed 
to Cherry street below Eleventh, in the second story of 
Jacob Peirce’s house, his school for boys being on the 
first floor. Here Sarah Lewis joined the two young wo- 
men, and the school was continued for a number of 
years. 

Sarah became a convert to the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment through the eloquent arguments of George Thomp- 
son, the English agitator, in 1835, when he was in this 
country, and thereafter was one of the active workers. 


She was the delegate sent by the Philadelphia Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, in 1840, to the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention in London,—the other women dele- 
gates from Philadelphia being Lucretia Mott, Abby Kim- 


ber, and Mary Grew. (None of the women were given 
seats in the convention.) She visited Europe the second 
time in 1851, and remained two years, engaged much of 
the time in promoting the anti-slavery movement in 
Great Britain by social and personal visits. She returned 
late in the year 1853 

She had been making her home at Germantown for 
some time when, in 1856, she joined ‘‘ four of her 
cousins,’’ in establishing a household at 1014 Green street, 
in the city. ‘In their spacious parlors,’’ says her biog- 
rapher, ‘‘ the business meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society were held 
for years. Other gatherings of interest and pleasure made 
this generous home a place to be remembered by many.”’ 

She died Eighth month 1, 1884. 


THe ELEPHANT PLANT.—A correspondent in Phila- 
delphia asks : 

*« Will you take the trouble to tell me if the Elephant 
Plant produces a flower ?’’ 

The plant referred to is no doubt what is known about 
Philadelphia as the Elephant’s Ear, and in the South as 
the Tan Yan. Those who are not afraid of being deemed 
affected, call it Caladium; and as the species is the 
edible one, it is known everywhere in intelligent circles 
as Caladium esculentum It flowers in a spathe, much of 
the form of the ‘‘ Jack in the Pulpit’’ or ‘* Indian 
Turnip ’’ of our woods,—or as the common Calla Lily 
of the greenhouses. It is late in the fall before the 
flowers appear, and they are comparatively inconspicuous. 
—Mechans’ Monthly. 








THE INDIAN CONFERENCE AT LAKE MOHONK. 


Tue Conference of Friends of the Indian, held annually 
at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., upon the invitation of Albert K. 
Smiley and wife, occurred last week, the sessions being 
held, two each day, on the 14th, r5th, and 16th. The 
attendance was good, and the proceedings, as usual, very 
interesting to all engaged in the Indian work. At the 
first three sessions, President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst 
College, presided, and at the last three Philip C. Garrett, 
of this city, president of the Indian Rights Association. 
Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, editor of Zhe /ndependent, New 
York, acted as chairman of the Business Committee, 
giving direction to the proceedings, and preparing a 
‘‘ platform ’’ for consideration and adoption. by the 
Conference. 

Among those present were many well-known workers 
in behalf of the Indian, including ex-Senator Henry L. 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, who for many years had charge 
of the subject in the U. S. Senate; Bishop Whipple, of 
Minnesota; President Frissell, of Hampton Institute, 
Virginia ; Captain Pratt, of the Carlisle School; Herbert 
Welsh, Secretary of the Indian Rights Association ; 
Amelia S. Quinton, of Philadelphia, president of the 
Woman’s National -Indian Association; General E. 
Whittlesey, Secretary Board of U. S. Indian Commis- 
sioners; President Seelye, of Smith College ; President 
Taylor, of Vassar College ; President Meserve, of Shaw 
University, Raleigh, N. C.; President Dreher, of 
Roanoke College, Va.; President Strong, of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, and others. Benjamin 
H. Miller and wife, of Sandy Spring, Md., Howard M. 
Jenkins, of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and Charles 
F. Jenkins and wife, of Germantown, weie representa- 
tives of our body of Friends. 

The condition of affairs in the Indian Territory 
claimed particular attention, as was the case at the Con- 
ference last year, and the action of the Dawes Commis- 
sion was approved. Very interesting reports from the 
field were made by Miss Mary C. Collins, of Fort Yates, 
N. D., a missionary among the Sioux, by Mrs. Eldridge, 
a field matron among the Navajos, by Miss Anna B 
Scoville, of Hampton Institute, Virginia, (a grand- 
daughter of Henry Ward Beecher), who has spent con- 
siderable time among the Indians; by Dr. Young, of 
Toronto, Canada, who was many years a missionary 
worker among the Crees, in the Canadian Northwest, and 
others. It was very notable how all these bore testimony 
to the native excellence, in important particulars, of the 
Indian character,—fidelity to engagements, truthfulness, 
honesty, affection of parents for children, respect of chil- 
dren for parents, etc. Miss Collins described with pathos 
and eloquence, incidents in her life among the Sioux, 
and illustrated by anecdotes within her experience the 
good qualities already mentioned. Miss Eldridge did 
the same for the Navajos, and Dr. Young for the Crees. 
Miss Collins presented to ‘‘ Friend Albert’’ Smiley a 
handsome ceremonial pipe which had been sent him by 
the Indians, and in doing so explained that the Indians 
do not smoke tobacco as a habit, (except as they learn to 
do so from the whites), their use of the pipe being for 
ceremonial purposes, and as a religious rite. One speaker 
called attention to the fact that the Indians north of 
Mexico, when the white men came from Europe, had no 
knowledge of any intoxicant ; they did not make either 
fermented or distilled liquors ; so that the most notable 
gift to them by white civilization was that of ‘fire 
water,’’ which for three hundred years has wrought such 
destruction among them. Dr. Joseph Anderson, of 
Waterbury, Conn., an ardent student of Indian ethnology 
and philology, gave in a very interesting manner his es- 
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timate of the philological value of the Indian languages, 
and also of the good points in the Indian character. 

The meeting illustrated very pointedly that so long as 
the Indians, in their transition state, need friends and 
helpers among the white people, it will be profitable and 
indeed necessary for such an annual conference to be held. 
It brings all sorts of workers together, and enables each 
class to see the general subject from the different points 
of view, and so to unite their conclusions and their 
efforts. The Mohonk Conferences have urged that the 
Indians should as fast as possible become citizens, that 
they should hold their land ‘‘in severalty,’’ and bya 
private deed of ownership, that they should come under 
the full protection of the law, that their rights should be 
strictly guarded, that they should enjoy the benefits of 
education freely, that the Government should not estab- 
lish or support sectarian schools among them, and that 
there should be a steady and systematic effort on the part 
of Christian people to impart to them a truly Christian 
character. This last point was repeatedly referred to at 
the Conference, the need of ‘‘ uplifting ’’ the Indians 
being evidently present to the minds of many. 

The Conference closed on Sixth-day evening after an 
animated session. Resolutions of, respect to the late 
Austin Abbott, a distinguished lawyer of New York city 
(and brother to Dr. Lyman Abbott), who has been an 
active and valuable member of these Conferences, and 
who died since that of 1895, were adopted, an eloquent 
tribute being paid him by Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, the 
veteran Presbyterian minister, and temperance advocate, 
of Brooklyn. 

The resolutions in reference to the general Indian 
work I leave to be separately printed. H. M. J. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTS OF CRIME. 

In the paper on ‘‘ The Press,’’ published in our issue of 
last week, the point was made by the writer, Pauline W. 
Holmes, that detailed reports of crime printed in the 
newspapers made such things so familiar to many that a 
crop of like crimes resulted. In Baltimore, last week, a 
young woman, a seamstress, attempted to commit suicide, 
(from despondency at want of work, and fear of having 
consumption), and the report of the affair in the Balti- 
more Sum says: 

‘‘ The method employed by [her] in her attempt on 
her life is known to have been inspired by the report of 
a suicide by asphyxiation by such means which appeared 
in a New York newspaper. The report detailed at length 
the story of an unfortunate man who used a rubber tube 
to convey the poisonous fluid from a chandelier to his 
mouth, and further embellished the report with a number 
of pictures. 

‘*A copy of this journal was shown to Miss Webb by 
a friend, although without reference to the report of the 
suicide. She read the story with deep interest and after- 
ward referred to it several times in conversation with 
friends. In attempting self-destruction she followed to 
the letter the methods of which the New York suicide 
made use.’’ 


O rHovu that pinest in the imprisonment of the actual, 
and criest bitterly to the gods fora kingdom wherein 
to rule and create, know this of truth: the thing thou 
seekest is already with thee, ‘‘ here or nowhere,’’ couldst 
thou only see. — Zhomas Carlyle. 


WHEN one has learned to seek the honor that cometh 
from God only, he will take the withholding of the honor 
that come from man very quietly indeed.—G Macdonald. 
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LOYALTY. 


One of the most important questions before our Society 
to day, is that of loyalty. There is nothing to lose and 
much to gain by seeking a cure for the indifference that 
is prevalent among us, and it is not necessary to be a 
prophet to foresee the growth that is sure to come when 
the indifferent ones are aroused to a keener sense of their 
responsibilities and made to live in a manner that is 
worthy of their nature and their opportunities. Our 
greatest need (and I shall continue to plead for it) is 
‘* workers ’’ ; so, the sooner we arouse the unconcerned 
members in our fold the sooner will the highest and best 
results be achieved. No organization—no church—can 
live long in its past triumphs. Are we willing that @// for 
which the most devoted spirits of the past have toiled and 
suffered, come with us to naught ? 

We have decided that miserable question, ‘‘ Have we 
amission?’’ Another question comes home to every 
one of us: What are we doing to preserve and to hand 
on to future generations, our precious heritage? The 
upward striving spirits of the past have brought us to the 
point where we now are, when we can truthfully say, we 
have captured the sympathy of the world. The spirit of 
this age cannot die out, but to make the power of Quaker- 
ism fe/t, we need to press forward into the world’s activ- 
ity, and this necessity demands ‘‘ faithful service.’’ 
There are true and loyal adherents of our faith, who are 
to-day laboring assiduously for the enlargement of our 
Society. They are not working for their own glory. 
Every wish and every endeavor are for the Society they 
love. It is better to be one of the few who furnish the 
sinews of our power, than to belong to the indifferent 
majority ; but we who profess loyalty to our faith will 
not remain satisfied with our present condition. We do 
not expect men and women to fill places in life for which 
they are not fitted ; but there are those within our fold, 
who, possessing the qualifications which are requisite for 
the performance of active work, withhold their services 
They have settled down into a condition of apathy that is 
deplorable. 

The things that we labor for are the things that we 
have an interest in. Now, the greater our love for the 
Society, the more alert will we be to aid in its progress. 
Every true Friend will be eager to perform his honest 
duty, seeing not how little but how much he can do to 
advance our cause. We ought never to lose sight of the 
truth that a sect grows in proportion to the development 
of its zeal. Its progress depends mainly upon continuous 
additions to its ministry and the dissemination of its 
literature, and this is equivalent to saying, it must have 
active men and women behind it. Is our Society doing 
all that we can reasonably expect it todo? I fear not. 
Contact with the indifferent ones arouses the feeling of 
unused power and quickens the consciousness to responsi 
bility. Now I come to a point that I cannot let pass. 
We who are interested in the life and the growth of the 
Society of Friends, are not always sympathetically inter- 
ested in those whom we denominate ‘‘ the indifferent.’’ 
We can very often help a brother to find his right place. 
We can help him to the possession of that which he needs. 
If it be words of sympathy, we will not withhold it. If 
it be of commendation, we will not be slow to utter 
them. Not until we learn to recognize the spirit that 
needs our help,—not until we are earnestly concerned 
in our brother’s progress, shall we as a church see a growth 
towards permanency. All of us owe more to personal 
influence than we realize, yet we often are remiss in this 
one duty of helping others upward and onward, through 
the power of the spoken word. The human heart is so 





formed that its depths can be reached only through love 
and sympathy. Apart from our religious belief we find 
our highest life in mutual service. Herein lies the secret 
of Power. 
** Could we make true our wish to-day, 

Life would mean work and yet mean Heaven, 

For work and joy go hand in hand, 

And there's no happier in the land 

Than those who labor, plan, and pray, 

And live with God, for man, each day.”’ 

CuHar.LoTTe C. Tatcorr. 

Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada. 


TO MAINTAIN THE FORESTS. 
San Francisco Chronicle, 

WittiamM H. Brewer, Professor of Agriculture at Yale 
College, and member of the Commission appointed by 
Secretary Hoke Smith to examine the forest reservations 
of the country and suggest needed legislation for their 
preservation, was joined at the Palace Hotel yesterday 
by two other members of the Commission, C. S. Sargent, 
Professor of Tree Culture at Harvard University, and 
General Henry L. Abbott, United States Army, retired. 
The members of the Commission separated in Montana 
in order to more thoroughly inspect the forest reservations 
in the Northwest, and are now gathering in San Francisco 
to visit the Sierra reservations in a body. 

Professor Sargent is one of the best authorities on 
tree culture in the country. As professor of Tree Culture 
at Harvard University, he directs and manages the big 
tract of land near Brookline, Mass., which is being de- 
voted to the culture of all the different species of every 
tree to be found in the United States. He had charge 


of the tree portion of the census of 1880, and is the 


” 


author of ‘‘American Sylva,’’ an elaborate work on the 
trees of the country, of which a number of volumes 
have already appeared. é' 

General H. L. Abbott, who was at the head of the 
Engineer Corps of the United States Army when he re- 
tired from active service, is also lending the Commission 
valuable assistance in its work of examining the forest 
reservations. 

In the opinion of Professor Brewer, unless stringent 
measures are employed to protect the forests of the coun- 
try, there will be no forests in a few years. 

«I was in California from 1860 to 1864,’’ hesaid 
yesterday, ‘‘as first assistant of the State Geological 
Survey, and during that time I was so impressed with the 
grandeur of the magnificent giant sequoias of this State 
that I have been lecturing about them ever since. A 
great many stories have been told about the trees of 
California, and although nothing more than the truth 
may be said regarding them, the people of the East are 
inclined to credit the authors of the tales with vivid 
imaginations. I have been telling about the big trees of 
California all these years, at the risk of my reputation, and 
now I have come back here to find that the giant pines 
and firs which I have described many times as towering 
hundreds of feet in the air around the slopes of Mount 
Shasta have been almost entirely obliterated. I was 
never so shocked in my life, and, as if they couldn’t get 
them down fast enough with the axe they are blowing 
them out of the ground with dynamite. 

‘« T have heard it remarked that the forests of the West 
are inexhaustible, but when one looks at the ruthless 
destruction that has been accomplished near Mount 
Shasta in seven years he will become convinced of the 
alarming need for legislation that will preserve our forests 
for the benefit of succeeding generations.’’ 
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Professor Brewer was the first person to measure the 
mountain peaks of California. He climbed to the top of 
Mount Shasta in 1862 and obtained its correct measure- 
ment, and subsequently measured Mount Whitney, Mount 
Brewer, and all the other high peaks of the Sierra. 
Mount Brewer was named for him. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
MOooRESTOWN, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Moorestown 
Young Friends’ Association was held in Grange Hall, Tenth month 9. 
The evening’s program was opened by James H. Atkinson, who read 
an interesting paper containing ‘‘A Short History of the Formation of 
the Discipline,” it being an account of the advices sent from time to 
time by George Fox to London Yearly Meeting. 

The second paper on the ‘‘ Character and Influence of William 
Penn on the Colonies,’’ was read by Henry B. Coles. Many ex- 
pressed their appreciation of this excellent paper, which brought 
forth the noble doctrines held by Penn, and which were exemplified 
by him in his dealings with the Indians. ‘1 will not call you chil- 
dren,’’ said he, ‘‘ for parents sometimes chide their children too se- 
verely; nor brothers, for brothers differ. The friendship between me 
and you I will not compare to a chain, for that the rains might rust, or 
the falling tree break. We are the same as if one man’s body were 
divided into two parts; we are all one flesh and blood.” The chil- 
dren of the forest were touched by the sacred doctrine, and renounced 
their guile and their revenge. The principles held by William Penn 
in regard to human rights, the evils and wrongs of slavery, were all in 
advance of his contemporaries. The right of conscience; a religion 
of the heart and not forms; a hatred of oppression and wrong, an 
opposition to war, were great principles for which we cherish a pro- 
found regard in the services of the founder of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, 

The meeting closed by observing a few moments’ silence. 

M. S. D. 


PHILADELPHIA. —The opening meeting of the season of the Young 
Friends’ Association, was held [enth month 12, the president, J. 
Eugene Baker, in the chair. The attendance was not as large as 
usual, on account of the inclemency of the weather. 

The reports of standing committees were submitted, also the report 
of the lecture committee, which stated that arrangements are being 
made for a course of six University Extension lectures, to be given 
under the auspices of the Association, by Hillaire Belloc, of England, 
on succeeding Sixth-day evenings, commencing First month 8. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ The Crusades.”’ A class will be organized for study, preparatory 
to these lectures, and a list for private reading will soon be announced. 
Attention was called to an instructive course of lectures on social and 
economic subjects to be given at the College settlement, 617 Caron 
St., at a very reasonable rate, commencing the 2d of Eleventh month. 

The Executive Committee announced that arrangements had been 
made to have William W. Birdsall repeat his illustrated lecture on 
‘Some Phases of Early Quakerism,” given at Swarthmore in Eighth 
month last, on Sixth-day evening, the 23d. 

At the invitation of the Committee of the General Conference of 
Friends’ Associations, ten delegates were appointed to attend the com- 
ing conference to be held in New York, and the hope was expressed 
that as many members of the Association as possible, whether delegates 
or not, will attend. The program for the evening followed, including 
four carefully prepared and interesting papers, each enlarging upon 
some practical thought from one of the Swarthmore Conferences. 

Anna Biddle Sterling, from the First-day School Conference, dwelt 
upon the adaptation of the organization among Friends in America, 
and especially in Philadelphia, of adult class work as it is carried on 
in England. Emma Waln, in her presentation of a thought from the 
Educational Conference, pleading for higher education, said ; ‘‘ I be- 
lieve it to be eminently practical that the culture of the mind and the 
culture of the Inner Light should reciprocally develop, and when this 
is done our instruction and our education both in school and out will 
be of the highest.’’ 

Emfna Fell in the Religious Conference emphasized the thought of 
active service. ‘‘I by no means undervalue the plea for the silent 
meeting, or the ‘sweet, enveloping thought’ of God, for they repre- 
sent to me a plea for that close union and communion with him which 
is most important of all, for it lies at the very foundation of all efficient 
service, whether it be in the vocal ministry or in other good works, 
but it is a part of the divine law that every gift shall increase by use.”’ 
Further she said: ‘‘ We need not only Christ in our own hearts, but 
we need to declare him and make him known.” 

Joseph F. Scull’s paper on the Philanthropic Union appealed for 
more real workers in the various fields of philanthropy. He said : 
** We have thousands who are willing to go to conferences such as 
those held at Swarthmore, but only hundreds, I was going to say ¢ens, 
who are willing to give part of their time and their lives.”’ 
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An earnest discussion followed the reading of the papers. A 
Friend spoke of the disposition to criticise unduly the Society's past 
in the matter of education, while really Friends have always valued 
and promoted it. More is involved now in the meaning of education 
than was in the past, though history records many early Friends who 
were educated in the best sense. 

The remarks called forth by the papers on the other three confer- 
ences involved the one general question of reaching the ‘‘ masses.”’ 
We were reminded that within two blocks of our meeting-house there 
could be gathered a company which would afford material for work of 
the same character as that of the adult classes in which our English 
Friends are engaged. Consecration of heart, self-sacrifice, effort on 
the part of a deeply concerned individual to whom it is a labor of 
love, are needed to promote such work, and there is ample opportunity 
for every man and woman who will but devote themselves to it. 

It was the desire to form some definite ways and means as a body, 
but the work seems beyond the immediate reach of the Young Friends’ 
Association, and we were encouraged individually to embrace the op- 
portunities now afforded us in the Beech Street Mission and Penn 
Sewing School. 

It was decided to refer to the Executive Committee the advisability 
of appointing a committee from the Association to give assistance to 
Beech Street Mission, the practicability of our undertaking such work 
as an association, and the matter of the study of the Bible under the 
enlightened knowledge of the day. 

The meeting closed with the usual silence. 

HANNAH H. CLOTHIER, Secretary. 


Concorp Union.—Concord First-day School Union was held at 
Chichester meeting-house on Seventh-day, the 17th instant. The 
meeting was a very good one; of the more than sixty delegates whose 
names were sent in from the various schools, only eight were absent, 
two of these being unavoidably prevented. Much interest was felt in 
the old meeting-house, and in the few faithful ones who keep up the 
small meeting and school there. 

The reports from the various schools were, for the most part very 
encouraging, especially from some of the smaller country ones where 
the work is carried on under much difficulty and such discouraging 
circumstances. In the morning session an excellent paper by Patience 
Kent, upon the subject, ‘* How Can the Teacher Best Keep in Touch 
with the Pupils,” called forth much interesting exchange of experi- 
ences. The general feeling was that first the teacher must be very 
much in earnest, and second must be a loving friend with the pupils. 

Two very interesting object lessons were given during the day, and 


the usefulness of this method of teaching in the First-day school was | 


emphasized. In the afternoon the subject of the formation of a 
summer school or institute for First-day school teachers was earnestly 
discussed. Opinions on all sides were freely expressed, and the feeling 
was that much care and thought should be taken before commencing 
such an organization. a6 


ABINGTON UNION.—The semi-annual session of Abington First- 
day School Union was held at Quakertown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
17th. About one hundred Friends from Abington, Byberry, Warmin- 
ster, Horsham, Upper Dublin, Gwynedd, Plymouth, Norristown, and 
Ambler, went up on the early morning train, and there was a good 
meeting when the session opened. The twelfth chapter of Romans 
was read by Rebecca Ball of Richland school. Delegates from all the 
schools, eleven in number, were present. At the afternoon session, 
Joshua Bullock made an address of welcome, which was responded 
to by Alvin Haines and others. 

The exercises were varied and interesting. Essays were read by 
Arabella Carter, of Byberry school, Mary R. Livezey, of Norristown 
school, and Frank Ball, of Quakertown school. Recitations were 
given by a number of the younger people, and there were several 
concert and blackboard exercises, one of the former being by a class 
of the Quakertown school, directed by Eleanor Foulke. 

It was decided to meet next (the third Seventh-day in Fourth 
month, 1897), at Byberry. 

Many of the visitors remained over night, and attended the meet- 
ing and First-day school on the 18th. In the afternoon an interested 
audience listened to Dr. Joshua Janney, of Cinnaminson, N. J., speak 
on the subject of “ Narcotics.” The meeting was under the auspices 
of the Temperance Committee of Abington Quarterly Meeting. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


THE many friends of David W. Branson, of Hopewell, Va., will 
regret to learn of the painful accident which befell him on Fifth-day, 
the 15th instant. While returning from meeting his horse stumbled, 
throwing him violently to the ground, then falling on him. No bones 
were broken, but he was badly bruised. At this writing he is as com- 
fortable as could be expected. J. W. B. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on First-day, Tenth month 18, and as a result 
of a suggestion given by Dean Bond to the students there was a larger 
attendance than is usual. Albert Cook Myers, ’98, read a paper en- 
titled ‘* Friends in France.” The discussion treated of the small body 
of religious people that was formed in southwestern France with 
views very similar to those of the English Friends, with whom this 
organization afterward united. 

William E. Walter, ’92, read a review of two recent books on the 
life of George Fox, one by Thomas Hodgkin, and the other a Salva- 
tion Army tract, entitled the ‘* Red Hot Quaker.’’ In both the Jour- 
nal of George Fox is taken as the skeleton, but the subject matter is 
discussed from widely different standpoints. In the first we have por 
trayed the “* Model First Friend,’’ while in the second we see the 
glowing terms of a staff officer in the Salvation Army. Prof. Arthur 
Beardsley, who is always able to draw from his store of knowledge cor 
cerning Friends, added some very interesting remarks on the life of 
George Fox. Dr. W. W. Speakman spoke a few words exhorting the 
young Friends to speak and express their views on all occasions such 
as this. 

Dr. De Garmo represented Swarthmore at the sesqui-centennial 
anniversary held at Princeton this week. 

On Second-day Dr. Hull attended the Home Congress in session 
at Boston, where he gave an illustrated lecture on the subject, ‘‘ The 
Children of the Other Half.” The purpose of the Congress is purely 
educational, topics relative to home responsibility being considered in 
the light of scientific knowledge and experience. ’97. 


THE frontispiece of this month’s issue of the Review of Reviews is a 
portrait of Sir Joseph Lister, the eminent British surgeon, whose dis 
covery of the value of antiseptics has so revolutionized modern surgi- 
cal methods, and who was honored, last year, by election to the presi- 
dency of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Another interesting picture in the Review is a photograph of W. E 
Gladstone and Li Hung Chang. 


A feature of the next month's number of Harper's Magazine will 


| be the first of a series of papers on ‘‘ White Man’s Africa,” by Poult- 


ney Bigelow, who recently made a journey to South Africa to collect 
the material for these articles. The first instalment will give a new 
version of the story of ‘‘ Jameson’s raid,’’ and all will be illustrated. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR NINTH 
MONTH, 1896. 
Mean barometer, 80.060 
Highest barometer during the month, (26th), 30. 366 
Lowest barometer during the month, (19th, 30th), 29.735 
Mean temperature, 67.4 
Highest temperature during the month, (11th), gl. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (23d, 24th), 43- 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 76.1 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 58.8 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (24th), 29. 
Least daily range of temperature, (22d), 7 
Mean daily range of temperature, 17. 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 72.5 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 55 6 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 4.02 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2 o1 inches of 
rain on the $th and 6th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 12. 
Number of clear days 11, fair days 9, cloudy days 10. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 3d, 5th, 17th, 18th, roth. 
Light frost on the 21st, 23d, 24th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 71. on 13th, 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 40 5 on 23d. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m, 58.5. 


| Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 68.5 on 


3d, 11th. 


| Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p- m., 44. on 23d. 
| Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 60.8. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month 59.6. 


Joun ComLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadeplhia, Ninth month 30. 


** How did you learn to skate?” a little boy was asked. ‘‘Oh!’’ 


was the innocent but significant answer, “ by getting up every time I 
fell down.” 
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HOW MARY GREW. 


THESE lines were in answer to an invitation to hear a lecture of 
Mary Grew, of Philadelphia, before the Boston Radical Club. The 
reference in the last stanza is to an essay on “ Sappho,’’ by T. W. 
Higginson, read at the Club the preceding month. ] 

With wisdom far beyond her years, 
And graver than her wondering peers, 
So strong, so mild, combining still 
The tender heart and queenly will, 
To conscience and to duty true, 

So, up from childhood, Mary Grew! 


Then in her gracious womanhood 

She gave her days to doing good. 

She dared the scornful laugh of men, 
The hounding mob, the slanderer’s pen. 
She did the work she found to do,— 

A Christian heroine, Mary Grew! 


The freed slave thanks her; blessing comes 
To her from women’s weary homes ; 

The wronged and erring find in her 

Their censor mild and comforter. 

The world were safe if but a few 

Could grow in grace as Mary Grew. 


So New Year’s eve, I sit and say 

By this low wood fire, ashen gray, 
Just wishing as the night shuts down, 
That I could hear in Boston town, 
In pleasant Chestnut Avenue, 

From her own lips, how Mary Grew ! 


And hear her graceful hostess tell 
The silver-voiced oracle 
Who lately through her parlors spoke, 
As through Dodona’s sacred oak, 
A wiser truth than any told 
By Sappho’s lips of ruddy gold,— 
The way to make the world anew 
Is just to grow—as Mary Grew ! 
—/John G. Whittier. 


And she is gone, beloved friend, 

Whose four and four score gracious years 
Confirmed, unwavering to the end, 

This tribute of the long ago. 

“« To conscience and to duty true !”’ 

This watchword held she all the way; 
Strong to the last, her voice yet knew 

For Right and Freedom no delay. 


THE MAIDEN HAIR. 


O MAIDEN-HAIR, that in this covert place 

Dost float on air thy fronds of circled grace, 
Where forest sunbeams, golden green with gloom, 
The fairy like net of thy veins illume ; 


Thou wing-like form, thou sweet poetic plan, 
Divine, self poised, beyond the search of man, 
How frail thy raiment from the mould is wrought, 
How strong in thee shines Beauty's perfect thought. 


Thou hangest like a sign upon the door 

Of unknown realms, while entrance, nothing more, 
Thou makest on the dim, material scene— 

Oh, tell me of that Inner World’s serene! 


My dull, dark thoughts, like satyrs round the feet 
Of heavenly Una, list for knowledge sweet ; 
I crave new sense of Beauty, Law, and Good. 
Oh, teach me, gentle fern-soul of the wood ! 
—Trene Putnam. 


EVEN women's clubs are not of recent date. The Roman matrons 
had many such gatherings, some for religion, some for social purposes. 
The most celebrated of these was the ‘ Senate of Matrons.’’ Con 


| 
| 


} 
i 


nected with it was a debating society in which momentous questions | 
of dress and etiquette were discussed much as they are at the present 


time. 


BEFORE going to law be sure it’s worth while. It takes only two 


to make a quarrel, but all the courts in the country may be required to 
settle it. 





| and all passed off in good order, 
| spoke. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


GREAT interest is exhibited in all parts of the United States in the 
presidential and congressional election, to take place on the 3d of next 
month. In Pennsylvania, which is conceded to the Republicans by a 
large majority, there is not much more political activity than at ordinary 
State elections, but in many States westward, including Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and others, an extreme effort is making by both the 
great parties, and many public meetings are daily held. Ex-Governor 
McKinley remains at his home, at Canton, Ohio, receiving and ad- 
drsssing visiting delegations. W. J. Bryan has been travelling con- 
tinuously and speaking ; he was last week in Michigan, and at this 
writing is in Ohio. He will close the campaign, it is stated, in 
Illinois. 


As to the probable result the expectation most largely expressed is 
that McKinley will have a decided, and perhaps a large, majority of 
the electoral college. There are 447 electors, and 224 are required to 
elect. Senator M. S. Quay, on the 12th inst., issued an estimate that 
McKinley would have 270 votes, and Bryan 110, and that 67 were 
doubtful, but probably for McKinley. Henry George, the ‘‘ Single 
Tax’’ advocate, predicts Bryan’s election, and some estimates made 
by different persons of prominence are more favorable to Bryan than 
that of Senator Quay. Party lines, in some States, are much broken, 
and it is asserted that some workingmen who profess to be for 
McKinley, will vote for Bryan, the ‘ Australian ballot’’ system en- 
abling them to do so without discovery. Mark A. Hanna, of Cleve- 
land, the Republican campaign manager, represents his complete 
confidence in McKinley’s success, and C. H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, who 
was active in the movement to nominate McKinley, gave out an 
estimate on the Igth that 292 votes are “ absolutely sure” for him. 
Senator Marion Butler, of North Carolina, chairman of the Populist 
National Committee, says: ‘* Figure the situation anyway you please 
and you cannot figure out a Republican victory.” 


A REPORT of the most positive character was sent from Washington 
that the Bancroft, a small steamer belonging to the U. S. Navy, was 
to proceed from Smyrna, Turkey, where she now is, through the 
straits called the Dardanelles, to the Sea of Marmora and Constanti- 
nople. As Turkey does not allow armed vessels of other nations to 
pass these straits, and has recently refused permission to one of the 
United States ships, the proposed ‘forcing of the Dardanelles’’ 
occasioned much comment in this country and Europe. at this 
writing the subject seems to be temporarily laid aside. It was said 
that our minister to Turkey, A. H. Terrell, would go on the Bancroft 
from Smyrna to Constantinople, and that the Great Powers of Europe, 
concerned in ‘Turkish affairs, were consenting to the step. 


THE war in Cuba coatinues, and since the summer weather is over 
there has been an increase of hostilities. Reports are to the effect that 
the insurgent commanders are more skillful than the Spanish, and 
succeed, in many cases, in baffling them. An important expedition 
fitted out in France or elsewhere is said to have recently landed, 
bringing arms, ammunition, supplies, etc. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
A FEATURE of the festivities and rejoicings in Paris, upon the visit of 
| the Czar and Czarina, was the appropriation out of the public funds of 
| 200,000 francs, ($40,000), to pay rent for poor persons, this being 
given instead of providing free wine for the people in the streets, as 


had been the former custom on such occasions. 
perance movement advances, even in Paris. 


—Mary Bannister Willard, niece of Frances E. Willard, is to be 
the White House kindergarten teacher for the coming season, having 
charge of the little children of the President. 


—The Rev. John Watson himself is the authority, and he ought to 
know, if anybody, how the first part of Ian Maclaren’s name is pro- 
nounced. He says that in English it is I-an, in Scotch E-an, and in 
the Highiand tongue Yon. The upshot of which is that one is at 
liberty to pronounce it as he pleases, and in any case cannot go far 
astray. —New York Tribune. 


So it seems the tem- 


—An event out of the usual occurred on the evering of the roth 
instant, when two marriages, by Friends’ order, under the care of the 
monthly meeting, took place in Race Street meeting-house at the same 
hour, the brides being sisters. There was a large company present, 
Lydia H. Price and Mary Travilla 


—The Vosstsche Zeitung, (Berlin), says that at least ten women 
in Paris have official permission to wear male garb. One of these is 
Rosa Bonheur, the well-known painter. Another is the proprietor of 
a printing office ; another a bearded woman ; the rest are painters or 
women afflicted with bodily ailu.ents or malformation. 


—An inch of snow fell on the 18th throughout St. Lawrence Co., 
New York. Heavy snow fell in Chicago on the 17th. 
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Classified as religious, 
Directory of 1895 
cals, 


the American Ronee 


catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 
One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 
a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue. . . . 


Each copy is 


read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 


to the inmates of less fortunate homes. 


These publications 


are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 
and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 
into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as well asa 


pleasure. 
rank as moulders of opinion. 


REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1414 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ‘ordered 


at HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 
lto 5p. m. 


All Work Guaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 


Montgomery County ‘Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
somal attention yt, tose: mrving families. Office 
North Eighth Penna. 
Soe H L. JONES. 


John Faber Miller, $25, SWEDE STaxET 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the World's Congress of Religions ai Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893. 


By Howakp M. JENKINS. 


leat (23 pases. size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, ts single copies; 50 — for 25 ; 
als for 50; $1.00 for 100. by mail ai thes 


prices. Friend ¢' Intelligencer Association Limited, 
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Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 


New York. 


Black Be Ss Goode. 


All wool imported and domestic 
Serges, at prices away below value: 


FRENCH SERGE-—>»50 ins. wide, 
all-wool. Manufactured to retail at ‘Zi C 


50 cents per yard; our price, . . 

STORM SERGE—>50 ins. wide, 
*50c 

"4c 


all-wool. Manufactured to retail at 
62% cents per yard; our price, . 
FRENCH SERGE—‘So ins. wide, 
all-wool. Manufactured to retail at 
65 cents per yard; our price,. . 
COATING SERGE-—>So ins. wide, 

all-wool. Manufactured to retail at 

87% cents yer yard; our price, . 

wide, all-wool. Manufactured to re- 
tail at $1.00 per yard; our price, . “25 
SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
UPON REQUEST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
DEALER IN 
CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 


CHEVIOT SERGE—>50o ins. oie 
all-wool. Manufactured to retail at 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 


—'* Review of Reviews,” 


$1.00 per yard; our price,. . 
DIAGONAL SERGE-—>‘So inches 





Ask your ‘eine 
what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


72 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL 


NOTICES. 

*,* A circular meeting will be held at Chi. 
chester, on First-day, the ist of Eleventh 
month, at 3 o’clock. 

ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk, 


*,* Appointed meetings by New 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 

1. Cornwall. 

6, Chatham. 

8. Albany. 

15. Smith’s Clove. 

Jos. T. McDow8 LL, Clerk of Com. 


y ork 


*,* Yearly and Quarterly meetings in Tenth 
month occur as follows : 

24. Westbury Q. M., Flushing, N. Y. 

26. Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa, Nebraska. 
Concord, Darby, Pa. 
Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


27. 

28. 

*,* A meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day schools within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held at 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day, the 7th of Eleventh month, 1896, to con 
vene at 10 o'clock a m. 

I, FRANK CHANDLER, Clerk 
SALLIE T. BLACK, \ — 

*,* The New York and Brooklyn Young 
Friends’ Association extends a cordial invitation 
to all interested in Friends’ and Young Friends’ 
Associations to attend the coming Conference 
(see notice elsewhere in this issue). We ver 
much wish to have as many as can do so, stay 
over and attend our regular meeting on the fo! 
lowing evening. 

On behalf of the Association, 

Joun Cox, Jr. 


*,* The Fall meeting of the Conference of 
Young Friends’ Associations will be held at 
Friends’ meeting-house, 16th street and Ruther. 
ford Place, New York City, on Seventh-day, 
the 31st instant, 

The program will be as follows : 

Morning Session, 11 0’ clock.—A Paper by G. 
Sherman Potts, of Trenton, N. J., on “ Duties 
of Members of Our Associations to their Relig 
ious Meetings.” 

Discussion to be opened by J. Eugene Baker. 

Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock—A Paper by 
Alice Hall, of Swarthmore, Pa., on ‘* The Uses 
of Silence.” 

Discussion to be opened by Edward D. 
Hutchinson, of Plainfield, N. J. 

A cordial invitation is extended by the New 
York Association, and Friends who will remain 
over First-day are requested to send their names 
at an early date to S. Elizabeth Stover, 137 E 
15th street, New York City, that entertainment 
may be provided. 

Convenient trains leave Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 8.20 a. m., and the Reading 
Terminal at 8.30 a. m. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

Ws. W. BirRDSALL, Chairman. 
HELEN LipPINcorTt, Secretary. 

*,* The sewing school at Friends’ Mission, 
No, 1, Beech street and Fairmount avenue, wil! 
open for the season on Seventh-day afternoon, 
Eleventh month 7, at 2 p. m., and will be con- 
tinued at the same hour, on Seventh-days, 
throughout the winter. The work is a good 
one, and teachers and aid are much needed. |t 
is earnestly hoped that more will be found will- 
ing to give a personal help to the school. 


*,* A meeting of the Philanthropic Commit 
tee of Westbury Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Flushing, L. I., on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 24, at 3 o'clock. All are cordially in- 
vited. Mary W. ALBERTSON, 

Secretary, pro tem. 
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*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Solebury, Bucks Co., on First-day, 
Tenth month 25, 1896, at 2.30 p.m. The 
meeting will be addressed by Dr. Laura H. 
Satterthwaite, of Trenton, N. J. Subject : ‘* So- 
cial Purity and Diversions,” All interested are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 

*,* The Annual Meeting of the Library As- 
sociation of Friends will be held in the Cherry 
Street end of meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, on Sixth-day, Tenth month 23, at 7.30 
o'clock. The annual reports will be read and 
a committee of management for the ensuing year 
appointed. 

Wm. W. Birdsall will give his illustrated lec 
ture, *‘ Some Phases of Early Quakerism,’’ at 
eight o'clock, to which the members are invited. 
E. WessTeER, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Reading Meeting, Tenth mo, 25, at 10.30 a. m. 
Valley Meeting, Eleventh mo. 8, at Io a. m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Merion, Eleventh 

mo. 15, at 3 p. m, 

Frankford Meeting, Eleventh mo, 22, 10 30 a.m, 
Cuas. E. THoMAS, Clerk. 

*,* The Philanthropic Committees of the 
(Philadelphia) Yearly and (Bucks) Quarterly 
Meeting will hold Conferences as follows : 
Solebury, last First-day in Tenth mo., 1896, 
Buckingham, ¢e 4s Eleventh mo. 
Doylestown, Twelfth mo. 
Newtown, First mo., 1897. 
Langhorne, Second mo, 

Commencing at 2.30 p. m. 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 
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*,* A Temperance Conference, under the 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
at The Mount, near Juliustown, N. J., on First- 
day, Tenth month 25, 1896, at 2.30 o clock p m. 

The attendance of Friends and others is so- 
licited FRANKLIN S$. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


*,* Young Friends’ Association.—At the in- 
vitation of the Executive Committee, Wm. W. 
Birdsall will repeat, under the auspices of the 
Association, the lecture entitled ‘*‘ Some Phases 
of Early Quakerism,” given at Swarthmore in 
Eighth month last, illustrated by lantern slides 
of persons and places associated with George 
Fox and William Penn. 

The lecture will be given in Friends’ Central 
School, 15th and Race streets, Sixth-day even- 
ing, Tenth month 23, at 8 o'clock. 

A general invitation is extended. 

HANNAH H, CLOTHIER, Secretary. 


A Penny Proves It. 
Buy a postal, simply write your 
address on it and mailittous, A 
trial quantity of 


LECT CON 


will be sent you. It’s a labor saver 
and a silver saver. It’s unlike 
others. It will surprise you 
At grocers, or postpaid, lic. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 

72 John St., New York. 
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*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 31, 
1896, at 1.30 o'clock p. m. 
The Sub-Committees, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Indian, in Room No. 2, 
Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 
Colored People, Race Street meeting-house. 
Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 
Purity, in Room No. 3. 
Women and Children, in Room No. 5. 
Temperance and Tobacco, at II a, m., in 
Room I. 

Educational and Publication Committee at 
9.30 a. m., in Room No. 1. 

Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race 
Street Parlor. 

Dinner can be procured on the premises at a 
reasonable rate. 

Those who wish to serve on the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Purity or Mission Work among Women 
and Children, will meet in the Room desig- 
nated at the hour named. 

JAMEs H. ATKINSON, 
18 S, Broad St., Philad’a, 


Clerks. 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 


*,* The Friends’ Temperance Workers of 
17th Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
are now holding regular meetings every Sixth- 
day evening. We extend a cordial invitation to 
all to come and help us in our work. Our 
meetings are interesting. 

IsAAC SCULL, President. 





Cheap, ) 
Neat, > 
Convenient j 
THE INTELLIGENCER 
Holds a year. 
postage. 
perfectly good for use, at 15 cents. 
Postage stamps accepted. 
papers, and have a volume of over a 
| 1000 pages of valuable reading matter. 
We have several choice lots of high- 
| gtade Bonds, suitable for Trustees and 
other conservative investors. 


Full particulars, with prices, will be fur- 
nished on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers, 


421 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 


BINDER FOR 


25 cents, including 


A few slightly damaged, but ! 


Bind ’ your 
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What lamp-chimney is it 
that lasts like a teacup and 
gets the best light a lamp is 
capable of ? 

Macbeth’s ; but you want 
the Number made for your 
lamp. Let us send you the 


Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 





eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 4 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 
272 and 274 S. Second St., Philad’a. 


WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 


so much cheaper than cocoa? 


| BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 


| $1 NoRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


John C. Hancock & Co, 


' 
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N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


| Rubber Goods and Garden 


HOSE. 


From 7% to 15 Cents per Foot. 
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THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@y7When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royat Bakinc PowDER Company, 
106 Wall St. New York. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNoT St., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


for Travelers issued available in all partsof the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S, F. BALDERSTON’S SON” 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
= Orders by mail attended to promptly, 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 
Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 








THE GUARDIAN “SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0, 


No. 7 North Ghent Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeweraL Trust and Banxine Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ae 
Bxxcvror, en —executing Trusts of every kind,—REecEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc. ete 
Eaterest or Dividends Collected, Real managed for residents or non “residents, ete., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Ww M. Byrn. 


Bzecutive Commiliee: Wm. H. pede. Wate math. 2 “ eo tens goum P- Baker, John L. Blake 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | ms A om D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T R wo TRUS ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
||| Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Treas 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor 
MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DgsIRABLE Forms OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. Itis PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs OF TWENTY FIV® MILLIONS and 
a Suep.tus of over THreEe Mittions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Prse.. HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. OCEEES. 

JOHN C. SIM 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON 











THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Compan y issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company Fr option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj: H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. a — ™ Stuart Wood. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 





The Provident Life a and Trust Company of Philadelphi« 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


ll Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President. SAMUEL . SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and poew 
ASA 8. WING; Man of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Office 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant t Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





Gas ana on| DELAVAU'’S 
Heating REMEDY 


Stoves WHOOPING COUGH 


DISPELS WHOOP. 


$2.50 aed, 


They save starting heaters (I) 





ALLAYS COUGH. 


always useful 


| Conrow, 


Hardwi 


Se.ND IFFALLIBLE. 
and Housefurnishing 


"— Depot, Sixth and Wood 


Streets, Philade phia. 


| 903 and 905 MAKKET STREET. 


BARLOW’ s INDIGO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa, 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our Motto: Accuracy andfromptness. 


Your | 
| Open all the year 


he Paaniecet. Electric Elevator 
ATLANTIC city, N. J. 


Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


JAMES HOOD 





